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INTRODUCTORY. 

This  is  my  book  of  stories,  such  as  it  is — not  much  as 
tales  go,  perhaps,  but  means  a good  deal  to  me,  it 
does,  and  if  you'll  only  read  it,  it’ll  mean  a good  deal 
to  you,  my  friend.  My  pock-marked  pal,  old 
Thickset,  the  porter,  with  a wooden  leg  and  a most 
slow  sort  of  understanding,  will  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  it  all.  He  knows  me  and  I know  him.  I know  the 
slam  of  his  leg  on  the  stones  when  he’s  cornin’  along 
just  as  well  as  I know  the  mew  of  cats,  every  bit.  I 
can  tell  when  he’s  angry  and  when  he’s  sweet.  There’s 
a tune  in  his  wooden  leg  point,  and  the  accompaniment 
to  that  tune  is  in  his  sure  foot,  and  I cock  up  one 

mangled  ear-stump  and  I know  at  once  what’s  up 

well ; and  he  knows  my  moods  just  as  well  as  I know 
his  ways,  and  when  he  sees  me  come  in  through  the 
swing-door  he  looks  up  and  takes  me  in  from  tail  to 
snout,  and  I hear  him  say  sometimes : “ Ugly,  my 
boy,  you’ve  been  in  the  wars,”  or  “ Ugly,  you  gallus 
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old  bull-dog,  you’ve  been  done  in  the  eye.”  And  he’s 
always  right. 

One  night  my  master,  who  was  a kind  of  a prize- 
fighter and  lived  in  Drury  Lane,  got  a knife  in  his  ribs 
and  came  into  this  Hospital  to  die,  and  did  die.  He 
knew  who’d  played  him  that  low-down  trick,  and  so 
did  I ; but  he  wouldn’t  split.  And  I crept  in  behind 
the  peelers  when  they  moved  him  in,  and  got  under 
his  bed  in  No.  I,  and  stopped  there.  I didn’t  mean  to 
go,  and  there  wasn’t  the  boy  or  the  man  who  could 
make  me.  I was  only  an  overgrown  pup  then,  but 
I’d  never  left  him.  He  asked  the  House-Surgeon  if 
he  could  live  till  morning,  and  the  House-Surgeon 
says  “ Doubtful,”  and  he  says  “ So  be  it  ” (he  was 
always  like  that — a big-hearted  common  man).  So  he 
wheezes  out  “ Ugly,”  and  I came  from  under  the  bed. 
“ I’m  done,  pup,”  says  he,  “and  you’re  the  only  thing 
I’ve  got  to  leave,  and  where  I’m  going  you  can’t  come. 
So,  Ugly,  I gives  you  to  the  ’orspital,  and  you  be  a 
good  bull-dog,  and  be  true  to  them  as  gives  you  meat. 
And  look  here,  Ugly,  you  knows  who  did  this 
and  I whined — “ yes,  well  you  pay  him  out  if  you 
gets  the  chance.  I leaves  him  to  you.”  And  I knew 
what  he  meant  and  kept  my  own  secret.  And 
by-and-bye  they  moved  the  Markiss  (he  was  always 
called  that  in  Drury  Lane)  to  his  last  home,  and  I 
stopped  behind,  and  that  night  I went  and  laid  down 
by  old  Thickset,  and  he  and  I became  pals  at  once. 

But  late  at  night  the  Secretary  comes  out  and  com- 
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plains,  and  says  I couldn’t  stop  there  and  I must  be 
killed.  And  Thickset  tells  the  House-Surgeon,  who 
laughs  and  says : “Not  much ; lie’s  a good  pup, 
and  here  he  stops  or  we’ll  know  why.  He  was  given 
to  the  old  Hospital  by  the  Markiss,  and  we  accepted 
him  for  the  Hospital,  and  besides  we  want  a dog  like 
him — it’s  rough  work  here  sometimes.  I’ll  go  and  see 
old  Lemonsqueezer.”  (I  laughed  to  myself  at  the 
name,  and  shoved  my  snout  into  my  paws  so  that 
they  shouldn’t  hear  me.)  And  he  did  see  old  Lemon- 
squeezer,  and  presently  he  comes  and  sings  out 
in  his  cheery  way — “ All  right,  Thickset,  stick  to  the 
pup ; only  for  goodness  sake  don’t  let  him  bite  the 
boss,  or  he’ll  go  to  glory,  wherever  that  is  for 
dogs.” 

Then,  that  settled,  I thought  I’d  better  investigate 
the  place  and  learn  the  ropes.  So  I went  prowling 
about,  and  introduced  myself  to  the  two  ward  cats, 
’cos  I’d  got  to  know  ’em  and  take  care  of  them  too. 
They  was  strange  in  their  manner  at  first,  but  I bowled 
’em  over  and  tickled  ’em  a bit,  and  they  scratched  me 
sort  of  neighbourly,  and  then  I knew  it  was  all  right. 
I heard  singing  going  on  in  one  of  the  rooms  down- 
stairs, so  I got  in  to  see  what  that  meant,  and  I 
found  the  Staff  at  recreation.  They  let  me  join  in, 
and  a fine  game  we  had  to  be  sure.  One  of  ’em  says, 
looking  up  from  his  cards,  “ Well,  may  I never  revoke 
again  if  that  isn’t  Ugly  coming  in  at  the  door.”  And 
before  I knew  where  I was  they  had  me  on  the 
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table,  and  were  playing  all  the  tricks  they  knew.  I 
joined  in,  and  froze  on  to  one  of  their  coats  for  a bit, 
and  then  I showed  off.  I begged  as  well  as  I could 
with  my  stumpy  tail  and  queerish  back,  and  then 
I ran  after  my  own  tail  and  fell  slap  off  the  table, 
pretended  to  be  angry,  went  for  ’em  all,  and  had 
’em  on  the  table  before  you  could  crow.  Then  they 
threw  things  at  me,  and  I caught  ’em  in  my  mouth, 
and  they  shouted  with  laughter.  And  then  I let  ’em 
down,  and  laid  down  with  one  eye  round  each  corner. 
And  one  of  ’em — he’s  now  a consulting  surgeon  in 
the  North,  and  comes  and  sees  us  now  and  then : 
Jimmy,  they  called  him — sings  out,  “ He’s  game  as 
a pebble,  that  puppy,  and  if  we  don’t  overfeed  him 
he’ll  take  a high  degree  ” ; and  at  that  they  all  roared, 
and  so  did  I. 

Well,  gradually  I learnt  the  place  and  they  under- 
stood me.  I’m  fifteen  years  old  now,  and  as  rheu- 
matic as  a mangle.  But  lor’,  give  me  medical  students 
for  fun.  Some  generations  of  them  have  passed  me 
and  petted  me  and  larked  with  me,  but  the  new 
seem  just  like  the  old.  I can’t  go  on  as  I did,  but 
they  can.  It’s  true  two  years  ago  they  tried  to  import 
my  successor  here,  but  I wouldn’t  stand  that.  I fixed 
him  with  my  old  gums  on  the  Hospital  steps  just 
as  he  came  up,  and  old  Thickset  had  to  choke  me 
off,  and  he  says  out  aloud,  “ Look  here,  gentlemen, 
if  the  old  dog’s  got  to  be  superseded,  I’ll  go  too.  It 
ain’t  in  my  creed  to  turn  tail  on  a bull-dog  as  never 
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turned  tail  on  a mortal  thing  in  his  whole  life.” 
And  they  cheered,  and  gave  the  Prince  of  Wales  away 
again ! The  King  wasn’t  dead  yet ! 

But  now  I must  tell  you  some  stories — all  what’s 
gone  before  is  only  a sort  of  canine  introduction. 
There’s  a lot  of  stories  in  my  head,  and  I’m  going  to 
tell  them.  You  know  the  ward  cat,  Sarah  Marks,  is  a 
bit  of  a literary  character  too,  but  she  can’t  keep  away 
from  romance — will  exaggerate — and  when,  the  other 
night,  I was  trying  to  rub  up  old  recollections  with 
her  she  told  as  many  tarradiddles  as  ever  I heard  in 
the  same  space  of  time.  She  wanted  to  write  the 
preface  to  this  book,  but  I had  to  tell  her  facts  were 
serious  things.  I mention  this  because  she  has  some 
friends  on  the  Press,  and  very  possibly  they  might  take 
her  part  by  abusing  my  stories.  Well ; Pve  warned 
you,  and  now  you  will  know  what’s  what ! 


CHAPTER  I. 

SISTER  AGNES. 

I WAS  sitting  one  night  on  the  Hospital  steps  licking 
my  wounds.  We  had  had  the  semi-final  with  Barts  in 
the  football  field,  and  they  had  walked  over  us.  One 
of  the  Barts  dogs  began  to  chaff  me,  and  I just  went 
for  him.  Thickset  caught  me  a clout  with  his  wooden 
leg,  and  I dropped  like  a stone.  The  dog  belonging 
to  Barts  went  home  in  a growler  ; he  couldn’t  walk.  I 
trotted  home  with  our  boys  and  had  two  fights  in 
the  City  Road,  and  both  my  opponents  were  subjects 
for  “first  aid.”  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  blood  was 
up.  Barts  were  a strong  team  and  played  fair  and 
square,  but  our  team  didn’t  play  their  best,  and  every 
blooming  cur  from  there  to  Lincoln’s  Inn  took  to 
chaffing  me — me,  of  all  dogs.  The  last  was  a con- 
founded cross-bred  near  Twining’ s Bank,  and  he  didn’t 
know  Assam  from  Orange  Pekoe  when  I had  done 
with  him.  But  Thickset  was  a disciplinarian,  and  he 
marked  me  from  the  waggonette ; and  when  I came 
in  he  administered  correctives ; and  so  I was  outside 
licking  my  wounds ! And  looking  up  I saw  a boy 
limpin’  in,  and  the  boy’s  foot  was  done  up  and  so  was 
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the  boy.  So  I barked  “ one,’’  and  Thickset  came  out 
and  says,  “What’s  up,  Ugly?”  And  I pointed  my 
blunt  snout  down  the  path,  and  then  he  lit  on  the  boy. 
And  the  boy  was  faint ; so  Thickset  he  hobbled  down, 
and  humped  his  arm  round  the  boy,  and  kind  of  lifted 
him  up  the  steps.  And  then  the  boy  went  down  flop, 
and  Thickset  goes  for  the  House-Surgeon,  and  I sits 
down  by  the  boy. 

But  the  House-Surgeon  was  up  at  the  top  ward,  and 
sings  out  by  deputy  to  Thickset  down  the  speakin’ 
tube,  “ Keep  his  head  low,  and  I’ll  be  down  soon.” 
And  Thickset  hobbles  back,  and  says  to  me — “ Ugly, 
stop  where  you  be,”  says  he,  “ and  I’ll  get  one  of  the 
dressers  to  come  ” ; and  off  he  punctuates  hisself  again 
like  a minute  gun  down  the  echoing  corridor. 

The  boy  breathed  shallow-like,  and  was  werry, 
werry  pale.  Then  a shadow  came  over  his  face,  and 
I growled  and  snarled  round,  and  there  was  a man 
standin’  looking  at  the  boy — gentleman  dressed,  too 
much  dressed.  And  he  says,  “Just  in  time;  here, 
get  away,  dog,”  and  makes  for  the  boy.  But  “ snap  ” 
I fixed  his  foot,  and  he  stamped  and  swore,  and  I let 
go,  and  he  looked  into  my  eyes,  and  I looked  into  his, 
and  I saw  “ villain  ” there,  as  plain  as  I see  Sarah 
Marks  a-shampooin’  of  her  whiskers  over  there  now. 
And  then  he  used  strong  language,  and  I quietly 
covered  the  boy  and  laid  over  him  like,  face  to  my 
enemy  (and  his),  and  listened.  But  I couldn’t  hear 
Thickset  a-comin’  back. 
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And  then  began  the  duel  of  moral  fear  between  him 
and  me.  He  wanted  to  get  at  the  boy  (for  some 
reason),  and  to  do  that  he  had  to  vanquish  me.  But 
I knew  my  duty.  This  sick  lad  was  my  charge  now, 
and  the  Hospital’s  honour  was  in  my  teeth,  and  I 
showed  ’em.  Then  he  tried  to  coax  and  wheedle,  but 
I dropped  my  jaw  on  to  my  paws  and  looked  at  him, 
and  though  he  used  bad  language  he  didn’t 
seem  to  like  to  come  nearer.  Then  he  drew 
back  and  made  a rush.  I was  up  like  lightning  and 
had  him  by  the  leg,  and  the  pain  made  him  howl  out 
and  he  half  dropped  and  I downed  him,  and  then  I 
fell  like  a lump  on  his  chest  and  my  face  was  by  his 
throat,  and  my  breathing  told  him  I was  serious,  and 
he  lay  quiet — quiet  till  Thickset  came.  And  then  he 
said  I ought  to  be  poisoned,  and  Thickset  laughed 
and  patted  me  on  the  head,  and  I retired  under  the 
desk.  My  immediate  duty  seemed  done — at  least  I 
thought  so ; but  when  the  dresser  came  and  was 
looking  at  the  boy’s  eyes,  and  feeling  his  pulse,  the 
man  slipped  his  hand  into  the  boy’s  coat-pocket. 
And  then  I detained  that  hand ; very  quietly ; but  it 
had  to  stop  in  my  teeth.  And  the  dresser,  who  was 
a friend  of  mine,  looked  up  and  asked  the  (now) 
howling  intruder  “ who  the  blazes  ” he  was,  and  then 
asked  Thickset  “why  in  the  name  of  all  that  was 
unnecessary  ” he  allowed  people  of  that  sort  to  come 
inside ; and  Thickset,  seeming  suddenly  to  remember 
his  wooden  leg,  sent  it  spinning  into  the  central  dig- 
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nity  of  the  interloper,  and  I let  go  his  hand,  and  he 
summersaulted  down  the  steps  and  then  stood  up  and 
used  more  emotional  sentences ; and  I,  pretending  to 
lick  my  neglected  wounds,  laughed  in  bits. 

Well,  the  boy  was  taken  upstairs.  Now  it  is  not 
always  easy  for  me,  a born  fighter,  as  I was,  to 
entirely  quench  the  spirit  of  conceit.  So,  as  I 
slumbered  on  the  top  step,  I dreamt,  and  “ after  ” 
dreaming  (not  “ before  ” • like  you  humans)  I fell 
asleep ; and  then  my  battles  came  uppermost  in  my 
self-consciousness,  and  I grew  quite  conceited,  and 
then  I heard  a warning  voice  say  “ Look  out,  Ugly,” 
and  I heard  a sharp  report  and  felt  a stinging  pain 
behind  the  shoulder,  and  I knew  I was  shot.  But  my 
mother  was  an  aristocrat  and  blood  will  tell.  Mine 
flowed  pretty  fast,  but  I was  on  my  three  legs  going 
for  him  as  shot  me  before  Thickset,  using  unpublish- 
able English,  was  down  the  three  first  steps,  and,  by 
the  spirit  of  my  mother,  I had  my  enemy  by  the 
throat,  and  would  have  torn  his  windpipe  out  if  Thick- 
set had  not  come  in  time.  But  under  the  kind  touch 
and  voice  of  my  old  pal  I let  go,  and  limped  back 
as  I heard  him  say  to  the  Hospital  bobby,  “ Take  this 
fellow  in  charge  ” ; and  then  poor  old  Thickset  came 
up  to  me,  and  half  cried  and  half  swore  as  he  nursed 
me  like  a baby  on  his  lap.  By  this  time  the  House- 
Surgeon  had  come  down,  and  when  he  heard  it  all  he 
used  excessive  epithets,  too,  and  then  all  the  Staff 
came  crowding  in,  and  they  used  more  epithets,  and 
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then  they  held  me  down  and  got  the  bullet  out.  And 
next  they  tossed  whose  room  I should  sleep  in,  and 
they  made  me  comfortable  in  the  one  selected.  But  I 
sneaked  out,  and  limped  to  Thickset’s  old  back-room, 
and  laid  down  near  him.  He  understood  me  best ; 
he’d  lost  a leg  at  Inkermann ! 

Now  we  dogs,  if  we  have  any  breed,  don’t  get  hys- 
teria— we  get  well.  That  is  the  difference.  We 
either  die  or  wag  our  tails  ; and  if  we  wag  our  tails, 
you  can  depend  on  it  we  mean  to  worry  through.  I 
wagged  my  tail.  I had  a deal  of  sympathy,  but  the 
diet  was  short,  and  I very  soon  gave  up  limping,  I can 
tell  you.  And  now  for  the  boy  upstairs.  I heard 
Sister  Agnes  ask  Thickset  what  the  man  was  like 
who  tried  to  interfere  with  the  boy,  and  Thickset 
grovelled  for  his  adjectives,  and  couldn’t  describe  him. 
And  Sister  Agnes,  as  she  passed  me,  says,  “ I wish  you 
could  speak,  Ugly.”  So  I got  up  and  went  with  her. 
She  was  a little  bit  of  a real  lady,  she  was — soft  as  a 
dove  in  her  ways,  with  those  big  eyes  the  deer  has, 
those  awful  appealing  eyes  that  haunt  the  sportsman 
if  they  ever  look  at  him  when  the  stag  is  dying.  And 
she  had  what  I’d  call  a haunted,  hunted  face,  with  a 
living  fear  behind  the  mask  of  life,  and  a sort  of  ex- 
pectancy m every  look  she  gave  you.  And  as  her 
hand  hung  down  I licked  her  hand,  and  then  she  knew 
that  I was  following  her.  And  she  bent  down  and 
took  my  ugly  old  snout  in  her  two  shaking  hands,  and 
looked  into  my  fearless  eyes  with  her  fearful  eyes, 
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and  said  low,  under  her  breath,  “ I wish  you  had 
killed  him.”  And  my  bullet  wound  ached  with  re- 
morse that  I had  ever  let  go  of  his  throat  when  I had 
him  in  my  power. 

And  upstairs  the  boy  fought  for  his  life.  He  was  a 
shoeblack,  and  his  foot  had  been  crushed  by  an  omni- 
bus in  Chancery  Lane,  and  they  dreaded  lockjaw,  and 
it  came.  And  Sister  Agnes  never  left  him  night  or 
day.  But  one  night  old  Lemonsqueezer  came  for  her. 
I was  slumbering  on  the  mat  outside  the  ward,  and  I 
heard  his  confounded  long  stride  strike  out  of  the  lift 
and  come  to  the  ward-door,  and,  as  I tried  to  move, 
he  stumbled  and  kicked  me — kicked  me  on  my  wound, 
vicious.  But  I’d  have  died  rather  than  cry  out — to 
him!  He  looked  in  and  said  to  her  as  she  came  out, 
“ In  the  boy’s  pocket  was  your  likeness.  What  does 
this  mean  ?”  And  she  sobbed,  “ Spare  me  ; ” and  he 
laughed  a bitter,  cruel  laugh,  and  said  again,  “ I ask 
you  for  an  explanation.”  And  just  then  the  House- 
Surgeon  comes  round  the  corner,  and  he  says,  “ This 
is  not  your  department,  you  have  no  right  here  ; you 
are  the  Secretary,  but  you  are  not  the  Governor.  I 
forbid  you  to  come  to  the  wards ; / am  master  here.” 
Now,  mind  you,  our  House-Surgeon  was  the  quietest, 
gentlest  gentleman  if  you  treated  him  gentle.  Very 
like  me,  he  was,  amenable  to  kindness  and  courtesy 
always ; but  rouse  him,  and  he’d  show  you  where  the 
fighting  spirit  came  out.  And,  unfortunately  for 
Lemonsqueezer,  the  instinct  of  tact  and  the  art  of 
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good  judgment  must  have  been  distributed  by  his 
mother  among  the  others  of  his  brood,  for  he  had  nei- 
ther. And  he  made  an  angry  reply,  and  the  House- 
Surgeon  he  signed  to  Sister  Agnes  to  go  into  the 
ward  again,  and  when  she’d  done  it  he  turned  fair  and 
square  on  Lemonsqueezer. 

I didn’t  dare  breathe  hardly,  but  I listened  all  I 
knew.  And  then  the  House-Surgeon,  him  as  I’d 
never  seen  out  of  temper  before  myself,  though  I’d 
heard  his  character  from  Thickset,  speaks  intense-like 
to  Lemonsqueezer,  and  says  he : “ That  lady  is  en- 
gaged to  me,  and  has  told  me  her  story.  The  boy  in 
there  is  her  son.  He  will  probably  die.  She  has 
thought  that  she  has  been  keeping  him  by  her  hard 
earnings,  while  his  vile  father  has  used  the  money  and 
let  the  boy  live  a life  on  the  streets.  By  an  accident 
he  comes  here.  Her  portrait  in  his  pocket  reveals 
him  to  her.  How  he  obtained  it  the  father  could  per- 
haps explain,  for  he  tried  to  steal  it  from  him  down- 
stairs. This  poor  lady  has  told  me  her  sorrow 
and  past  shame.  It  is  in  your  power  to  blast  her 
reputation.  But  if  you  dare  do  so,  you  have  to 
reckon  with  me.  Once  more  I tell  you  this  ward  and 
this  department  are  my  responsibility,  and  you  are  in- 
truding here.  Go,  if  you  please.” 

Well,  I had  heard  enough,  and  I lay  low  until 
Lemonsqueezer  had  faded  away  and  the  House-Sur- 
geon had  gone  into  the  ward  to  see  her  boy  for  the 
final  night-visit.  But  when,  a fortnight  after,  the  boy 
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went  out  well,  and  Sister  Agnes  suddenly  resigned, 
and  Thickset  says  to  himself,  sitting  at  his  desk, 
“ Whatever  she  can  ’ave  gone  and  left  us  for  I can’t 
think,”  I says  to1  myself,  “ Pal  o’  mine,  I knows,  but 
I shan’t  say.”  And  when,  some  nights  arter,  Thickset 
bounds  in  the  air,  with  his  wooden  leg  a-goin’  blind 
like  a disconnected  corkscrew,  and  roars  and  shouts 
out  to  the  new  House-Surgeon,  “ Sir,  sir,  I see  that  Dr. 
Humphreys  has  married  Sister  Agnes  at  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,”  I could  a died  for  laughing.  For 
I’d  knowed  it  all  along,  and  I’d  bin  outside  the  Church 
while  the  dressers  and  the  Assistant-House  was  inside 
a-marryin’  of  ’em.  It  was  a dull  twenty  minutes,  but  I 
finished  off  a Dalmatian  dog  and  about  three  yards  of 
a bad  sort  of  greyhound  while  I was  waitin’. 

And  when  she  came  out,  and  before  she  stepped 
into  her  carriage,  I licked  Mrs.  Humphreys’  hand,  and 
she  stoops  down  and  says  to  our  old  House-Surgeon, 
Why,  Teonard,  here  s dear  old  Hgly  j and  he  says, 
“ Bless  my  heart,  so  it  is.”  And  she  stuck  a bit  of 
orange  blossom  into  my  collar,  and  kissed  me  on  my 
dissolute  old  snout,  and  I cavorted  back  to  the  Hospi- 
tal with  the  rest  of  the  Staff  as  proud  as  if  I was  a bit 
of  a bride  myself.  And  when  I showed  Sarah  Marks 
my  decorations,  she  might  ’ave  bin  Kensit  lookin’  out 
for  a Eastern  position  for  the  savage  gleam  in  her 
jealous  old  eyes. 


CHAPTER  II. 


JOHNSON. 

It  was  our  cleaning-up  time,  autumn  or  late  summer, 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  and  half  the  wards  were  closed, 
^nd  three-quarters  of  the  Staff  were  away,  and  Thick- 
set and  I were  a bit  dull.  Only  the  cases  were  “ in  ” 
that  couldn’t  be  sent  out,  and  Johnson  was  one  of 
them.  Johnson  had  been  a burglar,  and  I daresay  his 
sins  against  Society  were  many ; but  his  race  was 
nearly  run,  and  he  knew  it.  He’d  even  condescended  to 
see  the  Chaplain,  so  you  may  imagine  things  were 
pretty  bad.  He  was  a bit  of  a favourite  of  mine,  was 
Johnson,  and  now  and  then  his  little  girl  used  to  come 
and  see  him,  and  would  bring  with  her  an  old  faded 
mongrel,  who  nearly  devoured  Johnson  with  kisses 
and  caresses,  and  went  straight  through  about  sixteen 
tricks,  to  amuse  him,  I suppose.  I investigated  him 
when  he  first  came,  but  he  told  me  why  he  had  ven- 
tured inside,  so  I let  him  up  without  any  sort  of  fuss, 
and  now  and  then  we  used  to  have  a chat  on  the  mat, 
by  the  front  door,  and  he  became  a sort  of  friendly 
acquaintance,  and  I liked  the  old  chap.  His  name 
was  Crib.  Sarah  Marks  went  for  him,  of  course,  the 
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first  time  lie  came,  but  he  turned  his  other  cheek 
like  a good  Christian,  and  all  her  spitting  and  swear- 
ing went  for  nothing.  I think  her  fund  of  bad  lan- 
guage rather  staggered  him,  but  he  got  used  to  it  like 
we  all  did  after  a time. 

I often  wondered  why  Johnson’s  little  girl  always 
came  alone,  except  for  Crib,  and  one  night  the 
Deputy-Chaplain,  a fine,  straight  young  fellow  from 
Cambridge,  with  a reach  in  boxing  that  I hardly  ever 
saw  equalled,  told  us  why.  He  was  talking  to  Nurse 
Milly,  who  looked  after  Johnson’s  ward  at  night,  and 
she  asked  the  question  that  I had  so  often  asked 
myself,  and  Parson  Powles  he  said : “ It  is  a strange 
story.  As  you  know,  Johnson  was  concerned  in  the 
Golden  Hill  burglary.  For  a long  time  it  was  thought 
the  under-housemaid  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  thing, 
and  she  lost  her  place.  The  poor  girl  drowned  her- 
self. She  had  helped  to  support  her  mother  and  a 
very  tiny  derelict  child  of  her  sister’s — sister  dead — 
and  Johnson  got  to  hear  of  it,  and  took  that  child  and 
brought  her  up  and  called  her  his  own.  But  Johnson 
was  never  married.  He  took  a little  bit  of  a house, 
Peckham  way,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  proper  rear- 
ing of  that  child  ; but  his  old  companions  in  crime 
wouldn’t  leave  him  alone.  And  by-and-bye  he  got 
into  trouble  again.  But  he  managed  that  the  child 
never  should  want  while  he  was  ( away,’  and  should 
never  know  who  he  was  or  what  he  had  been.  As 
you  know,  he  was  discharged  from  prison  for  an  in- 
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curable  disease  and  came  back.  He  told  me  the  story 
and  I ve  had  the  child  looked  after  by  respectable 
people  ; and  that  is  how  she  comes  here  alone.” 

And  just  then  the  child  came  in  with  her  little 
bundle,  and  Crib  came  up  to  me  and  passed  the  time 
of  day,  and  whispered,  “ Were  followed ; she’s  up- 
set ; ” and  then  she  (the  child)  spoke  to  Sister  Milly, 
and  Parson  Powles,  of  course,  spoke  to  Crib — he  al- 
ways put  a dog-  first ; most  gentlemen  do.  I went  out 
to  the  steps  outside  when  they’d  gone  up,  to  see  what 
was  coming.  I soon  spotted  a suspicious  swell  getting 
out  of  a hansom.  He  comes  up  the  steps  and  swings 
open  the  door  with  a bang,  and,  as  if  the  world  be- 
longed to  him,  says,  “ Portah,”  to  Thickset,  who  was 
thinking  with  his  eyes  shut.  Thickset  looks  at  him, 
and  then  gets  up  and  asks  what  he  might  want. 

“ I want  to  see  a patient  here,  called  Burgess,”  he 
says. 

“ Don’t  know  such  a man,”  says  Thickset. 

“ Ah ! ” says  our  swell  mobsman,  “ I daresay  you 
know  him  by  some  other  name ; is  it  Stokes  or 
Murphy  or — Johnson?  ” 

“ There  is  a Johnson  here.” 

“ Exactly ; came  out  of  Parkhurst  Prison,  didn’t 
he  ? ” 

“ That’s  not  for  me  to  say,”  says  Thickset.  “ If  it’s 
him  you  want  you  can’t  see  him  ; he’s  too  ill.” 

“ But  I must  see  him,”  swaggers  our  visitor  ; “ if  he’s 
alive  I must  see  him.” 
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Now  that  was  the  wrong  way  to  take  Thickset,  who 
just  arches  his  brow,  and  says  : “ Take  a seat,  sir,  and 
I’ll  ask  the  House-Surgeon  to  come  and  speak  to 
you  ” ; and  as  he  went  away  to  call  him  he  gave  me 
the  tip  with  a queer  lurch  of  his  wooden  leg.  And  I 
knew  my  time  had  come  to  stop  liberties. 

Directly  Thickset  was  gone  my  gentleman  darts  up 
and  tries  to  pass  along  to  where  the  staircase  was. 
But  I was  a-front  of  him,  looking  my  name — Ugly, 
precious  Ugly ; and  he  paused.  I didn’t  want  to 
touch  him  as  he  smelt  of  scent,  and  I hates  scent. 
When  our  girls  go  out  o’  Sundays  I always  keep  away 
from  ’em  when  they  sail  out — makes  me  sort  o’  savage, 
it  does.  And  this  over-dressed,  flashy  swell,  with  the 
dawdling  manner,  he  smelt  that  strong  o’  scent,  too. 
And  soon  the  Assistant-House  comes  along.  Stone 
was  his  name — there  was  two  Stones,  so  as  this  one 
lived  in  France  they  called  him  Gaul  Stone.  Queer 
little  nipper  he  was,  but  wonderful  wise  at  his  work, 
and  always  laughing  and  carrying  on,  and  was  never 
known  to  lose  his  temper.  But  you  couldn’t  take  him 
in  very  easy,  and,  when  his  eyes  lighted  on  my  lord 
awaitin’,  he  kind  of  bridled  to  his  man — much  as  ever 
he  could  bridle  to  anyone — and  says  he  : “I  under- 
stand you  want  to  see  Johnson.  Why  don’t  you  come 
on  visiting  days,  and  at  the  proper  hour?  ” 

My  gentleman  looks  him  up  and  down,  and  says : 
“ He’s  a man  in  whom  I’m  interested,  and  I under- 
stand he’s  much  worse.  I only  just  heard  of  it.” 
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“What’s  your  name?”  says  Gaul  Stone. 

“ If  you’ll  tell  me  where  he  is,  I’ll  soon  show  you  that 
he’ll  be  glad  to  see  me.” 

“ That’s  no  answer  to  my  question,’  urged  the 
doctor,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  or  my  experi- 
ence of  him,  I saw  a kind  of  star  come  on  each  cheek, 
and  his  voice  had  a ring  in  it  that  was  new  to  me. 

My  gentleman  certainly  had  mistaken  his  man.  He 
thought  this  five  foot  five  and  a-half  of  governing  body 
a thing  he  could  do  what  he  liked  with.  So  he  shifted 
his  eyes  a bit,  and  said:  “ You  can  surely  understand 
that  a man  with  Johnson’s  past  record  may  wish  to 
see  some  one  interested  in  him  ; and  he  was  going 
on,  when  suddenly  our  gentle  Gaul  Stone  stamps  Ins 
foot.  And  I rose  with  all  my  soul  a-fire,  and  says  the 

Assistant-House  : 

“ I understand  none  of  your  nonsense,  sir,  and  none 
of  your  lies.  A dying  man  shall  not  be  intruded  on 
while  I am  master  here.  This  interview  is  ended. 

Show  him  the  door,  porter.” 

And  Thickset  stumped  forward,  and  held  open  the 
swing-door,  and  my  gentleman  went  out  cussm’  awful. 

I slipped  out,  too,  and  sat  on  the  top  step  ; and 
Thickset  looks  down  at  me  and  says : “ Danged  if 
you  don’t  wan’t  to  watch  him,  Ugly.  So  do  I.  But 
Thickset  went  inside  after  a bit,  and  I stopped  where 
I was  and  pretended  to  sleep.  I kept  one  eye  open  on 
Clare  Market,  and  t’other  commanding  Portugal 
Street,  with  blinds  half  down.  Presently  I saw  my 
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gentleman.  He  was  talking  to  a terrible  looking  fel 
low,  and  gesticulating  pretty  wildly  with  his  arms. 
And  then  they  separated  and  stood  sentry,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  Hospital  gates.  I barked  “ two,”  and 
Thickset  let  me  in.  I caught  hold  of  his  trouser  leg 
and  pulled  it  once,  and  he  understood  and  came  out. 
“ Which  way  ? ” he  grunts  to  me,  and  I stalked  on 
afore  him,  and  took  him  out  by  the  left  gate.  But 
just  as  he’d  got  there  down  he  goes,  pushed  from 
behind.  And  while  I was  chasing  the  man  as  did  it, 
I heard  the  swing-doors  snap,  and  I looked  to  where 
my  lord  should  have  been,  and  I knew  we  were  done. 

Well,  Thickset  was  sprawling  about  and  using  lan- 
guage fit  to  sink  a ship,  and  I was  going  for  all  I knew 
round  to  the  out-patients’  door  hoping  to  get  in  there. 
But  no,  the  door  was  fastened.  So  I fixed  my  teeth 
and  quartered  the  basement,  and  at  last  I found  an 
open  window.  I took  one  spring,  nearly  smashed  my 
skull  against  the  sill,  and  fell  on  the  floor  inside.  But 
the  door  of  the  room  was  open,  and  after  many  dis- 
appointments I found  my  way  to  the  ward  where 
Johnson  was.  It  was  a small  side-ward,  and  he  was 
in  it  alone.  Just  as  I got  there  I heard  loud  voices,  a 
child  crying,  and  Crib  growling  like  thunder.  I went 
hard  at  the  door,  but  it  was  locked  from  inside.  Then 
I listened,  listened  all  I knew,  and  I heard  my  gentle  - 
man say : “ Where  did  you  put  the  diamonds,  you 
thief?  and  then  the  child’s  voice  saying  : “ You  cruel 
man,  to  disturb  father  when  he  is  dying.” 
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That  was  enough  for  me,  and  I went  downstairs 
with  all  the  bull-dog  in  me  at  fever  heat.  I heard 
Gaul  Stone  singing  French  songs  in  his  room,  and  I 
was  soon  inside  that  room,  and  his  French  songs  dried 
up  as  I panted  into  his  face.  “ Ugly,”  he  cries, 
“ what’s  up  ? My  goodness,  you  are  excited.”  I just 
stropped  my  snout  on  the  carpet  to  get  my  breath, 
and  then  went  for  the  door — he  after  me,  two  steps  at  a 
time.  He  went  upstairs,  and  I just  managed  to  lead, 
and  then  we  got  to  the  door.  He  tried  it.  Then  he 
listened,  and  then  he  heard  something  that  made  him 
say  to  me,  “ Guard,  Ugly,”  and  he  dropped  downstairs 
like  a falling  body,  and  was  up  again  before  you  could 
say  knife  with  a cutting  whip.  Then  he  acted.  He 
had  that  door  smashed  in  before  you  could  breathe. 
I never  saw  such  a tense  little  body  as  he  catapulted 
at  that  door.  I was  breathing  like  a champion  gram- 
pus, and  Crib  inside  was  evidently  cornered,  and 
didn’t  know  how  to  loose  himself.  But  the  child’s 
sobs  were  what  maddened  me.  Just  as  he  rushed  in 
he  says  to  me,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  with  a 
tap  on  the  skull  that  made  me  see  sparks — “ Lie 
down,  Ugly  ; ” and  I filled  the  door.  Yes,  I filled  the 
door,  and  there  wasn’t  the  man  made  of  mortal  flesh 
that  could  have  got  out  of  that  door  while  I was  alive. 
I heard  the  doctor  say  quite  gently : “ Go  outside, 
little  girl.”  And  she  come  out  with  Crib  after  her,  and 
I winked  at  Crib  and  let  ’em  pass.  And  she  faded 
away  into  the  dark  corridor,  and  I don’t  think  she 
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heard  the  rest.  There  was  silence  for  a minute,  and 
then  I heard  Johnson  say : 

“ Dr.  Stone,  that  man  there  has  been  the  curse  of  my 
life.  He  wants  to  rob  my  child.  The  diamonds  he’s 
come  for  are  under  my  mattress.  There,  I give  ’em  into 
your  charge.  They  were  my  share  of  the  Bourne- 
mouth burglary.  Don’t  let  her  know  where  they  came 
from.” 

And  just  at  that  minute  the  “ curse  of  his  life  ” made 
a rush.  The  doctor  cut  him  across  the  face  with  his 
whip,  and  the  flesh  rose  like  crimped  fish  under  the 
lash.  But  he  felled  the  doctor.  He  had  the  dia- 
monds. He  came  for  the  door,  and  then  he  saw  me. 
I gave  one  bound,  and  had  him  by  the  arm.  He 
dropped  his  spoil.  But  he  couldn’t  drop  me.  I saw 
his  knife  flash.  I didn’t  care — he  might  kill  me ; 
what  was  death  where  duty  was?  But  before  he 
could  bury  his  savage  blade  in  my  hanging  quivering 
body  out  came  a wooden  leg  from  the  darkness,  and 
he  dropped  like  a stone  in  a pond,  and  it  was  all  over. 
###### 

Johnson  died  that  night,  but  not  before  Gaul  Stone 
had  told  him  he  should  return  the  diamonds  to  the 
rightful  owner.  He  did,  and  she  behaved  like  a lady, 
and  took  the  child,  and  brought  her  up  proper,  I don’t 
doubt.  And  the  doctor  took  me  into  his  room  for  sup- 
per, and  gave  me  the  biggest  contract  bone  out  of  the 
contract  joint,  and  patted  my  head  when  he  dismissed 
me  to  my  mat,  and  said  : “ Bravo,  Ugly ! You’re  as  wise 
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as  they  make  ’em.  You’re  the  best  dog  and  the  best 
friend  man  or  woman  need  ever  hope  for  or  dream  of. 
You’re  not  a beauty,  my  buck,  to  look  at ; but,  by  the 
breath  of  the  Prophet,  you’re  true  grit  to  the  back  of 
your  wary  old  brain.” 

I could  have  said  the  same  of  him.  He  died  at 
Spion  Kop.  I bet  the  star-fire  was  on  his  cheeks  that 
day,  just  as  I saw  it  all  those  years  ago. 


CHAPTER  III. 


MY  PATIENT. 

ONE  Christmas  Eve,  as  I was  dawdling  back  from 
Waterloo  Station,  where  I’d  been  to  see  some  of  the 
boys  off  home,  I came  upon  a poor  little  scrap  of  a 
Newfoundland  pup  in  Wellington  Street,  as  miserable 
an  object  as  I ever  lighted  on.  He’d  had  his  leg 
broken  by  some  van  or  other,  and  had  crawled  at  the 
back  of  a basket  in  the  corner  of  a dirty  alley — to  die, 
if  I hadn’t  come  along.  And  when  he  saw  me  he 
began  to  whimper.  I was  taking  a short  cut,  as  the 
night  was  cold,  and,  of  course,  I stopped  and  asked  him 
all  about  it.  Then  he  tried  to  walk,  and  I see  as  there 
was  no  faking  about  it.  So  by  slow  degrees,  for  he 
was  heavy,  I carried  him  in  my  teeth  a few  yards  at  a 
time,  and  the  swing-doors  were  open,  and  I dodged  in 
with  him,  and  Lemonsqueezer  bein’  away,  I lodged 
him  in  Lemonsqueezer’s  room,  and  on  Lemon- 
squeezer’s  bed.  I knew  quite  well  if  I was  seen 
bringin’  him  in  he  was  done. 

Then  I lectured  him,  and  told  him  if  he  yelped  he 
was  finished,  that  I would  come  and  see  him  regular 
and  bring  him  food,  but  that  he  was  there  against  the 
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law,  and  the  law  was  strong.  At  first  he  held  his 
funny  little  face  against  my  ugly  jowl,  and  kept  on 
licking  me,  and  put  his  soft  silly  paws  round  my  nose  ; 
but  when  I began  to  move  away  he  commenced  to 
raise  Cain.  So  I tried  the  other  tack,  and  gave  him 
“ one,  two,”  with  my  heavy  paws,  and  that  silenced 
him  till  I could  get  back  with  a biscuit,  and  that  had 
a wonderful  effect.  I heard  Thickset  whistling  for  me 
upstairs,  and  when  I came  behind  him  while  he  was 
a-lookin  out  of  doors  for  me,  he  turned  and  said : 
‘‘Why,  b gly,  I thought  you  was  out.  Kennel  up.” 
And  I went  for  my  mat. 

I thought  that  night  Thickset  would  never,  never 
settle  down.  He  had  had  a bottle  of  Oxford  punch 
given  him,  and  contrary  to  all  rules,  he  actually  lit  a 
church-warden,  brewed  some  punch  over  the  fire,  and 
sat  mumbling  and  drinking  and  smoking.  Then  he 
dropped  to  sleep  in  his  chair,  and  then  up  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  came  the  yell  of  that  confounded 
pup.  He’d  woke  up,  and  his  leg  was  aching,  I sup- 
pose. Thickset’s  breathing  stopped  in  his  sleep  like 
I’ve  heard  the  breathing  stop  under  chloroform  in  the 
out-patients’  room  when  the  first  streak  of  the  knife 
goes  through  the  flesh.  Then  Thickset  woke  with  a 
start,  and  looked  at  me  (for  I had  risen  from  my 
mat),  and  said,  “ WTas  that  you  yelpin’,  Ugly  ? ” And 
before  I could  give  a sort  of  deceivin’  whine  that  I 
had  ready,  again  there  comes  the  yelp  of  that  candi  - 
date of  my  baby-farm  downstairs.  “ Well,  I’m  dashed,” 
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cries  Thickset,  and  scratches  his  billiard  ball  of  a head. 
But  the  pup  was  silent  again,  so  I retired  with  my 
head  stuck  under  my  hind  leg,  and  pointing  away  till 
my  own  voice  sounded  like  a stifled  ventriloquist’s. 

“ I’ll  wait  a bit,”  says  Thickset,  and  pours  out  another 
glass  of  punch.  “Yes,  I’ll  wait  a bit,”  says  he,  and 
swallows  the  lot,  or  tries  to  ; but  just  as  he’d  got  his 
throat  full  of  fluid,  and  had  tossed  back  his  head  to 
ensure  a clear  run  and  no  favour,  that  pup  sung  out 
pen  and  ink,  as  if  he’d  suddenly  remembered  a letter 
he  had  to  write  to  catch  the  post.  Thickset’s  throat 
siphoned  like  a waste  pipe.  He  sputtered,  and  caught 
at  the  air  like  he  was  a donkey  choking  and  taking 
breath  for  a sample  bray,  with  that  funny  peeling  of 
the  upper  lip  you  see  in  all  varieties  of  ass  before  they 
whisper  their  tenderest  confidences. 

I tried  to  make  out  it  was  me,  and  began  to  bark 
and  tear  round  and  round.  He  stared  at  me  all  of  a 
sudden,  raised  hisself  into  a chair  backwards,  and 
watchin’  me  all  the  while  undid  his  wooden  leg  and 
let  fly  at  me  with  it.  “ Ugly’s  gone  mad,”  says  he,  and 
I thinks  “ Not  Ugly,”  and  crams  my  teeth  into  his  bit 
of  supporting  Chippendale  and  tears  downstairs  with 
it,  drops  it  on  to  the  pup  what  yelled  like  saints  and 
sinners  mixed,  and  then  sneaked  up  again,  and 
watched  from  behind  the  corridor  pillars  to  see  what 
was  cornin’  next. 

Just  then  a cab  drove  up,  and  the  bell  rang,  fust 
then,  too,  the  pup  yelled  like  forty  thieves,  and  Thick- 
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set  sings  out : “ The  ’orspital’s  ’aunted  ; my  leg’s  gone 
astray,  the  bell’s  ringing  like  mad.  What  in  the  name 
of  the  Provost  Marshal  will  I do?”  I heard  a door 
open  on  the  second  floor,  and  down  flits  Nurse  Julia, 
with  her  carroty  hair  all  out  of  tie.  She  stumbles  up 
agin’  me  and  shrieks.  Thickset  yells  out : “ Come 
and  help  me,  whoever  you  be  ; ” and  she  recovered, 
and  comes  on.  She  sees  the  situation  all  but  the  want 
of  leg,  and  says : “ It’s  the  Secretary  come  back ; he’s 
lost  the  night  train.  I’ll  put  the  bottle  and  glasses 
away.  We  must  open  the  door.” 

“ I can’t,”  says  Thickset ; “ I’ve  lost  my  leg.” 

“Where  is  your  leg?  ” she  says. 

“ Ugly  took  it  away ; he  went  mad,”  sings  out 
Thickset. 

And  then  that  poor  Julia  began  to  develop  what 
they  call  laughin’  hystericks.  The  pup  heard  her,  and 
when  she  was  at  her  very  top  note  above  he  was 
at  his  very  top  note  down  below.  The  bell  was 
ringin’  like  a fire-bell  crossed  with  a muffin  bell. 
Thickset’s  language  nearly  lifted  the  roof,  and  I was 
a rollin’  over  and  over  my  own  tail,  that  suffocated 
with  Christmas  merriment  that  I hardly  knew  what 
the  blazes  to  do  with  myself.  Presently  down  comes 
one  of  the  dressers.  He  tore  in  as  he  was,  but 
directly  he  come  on  to  the  stage  he  rushed  back  for 
what  he’d  forgot,  and  soon  reappeared  dressed  like  a 
detective  in  a melodrama,  all  but  the  smile.  Julia 
was  a-carryin’  on  by  herself  in  a corner  of  the  hall, 
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and  Thickset  was  huddled  up  like  a hedgehog  on  the 
top  of  the  property  chair.  But  the  bell  was  going 
like  to  break  the  walls,  and  the  pup  was  yelpin  as  if 
hg’d  seen  his  own  ghost  sudden  in  Lemonsqueezer  s 
patent  leathers. 

The  dresser’s  name  was  Winch,  and  he  bore  it  all 
very  well  till  Thickset  began  to  crawl  to  the  door  and 
explain  about  his  leg  bein’  lost.  Then  I m blowed  if 
Winch  didn’t  catch  the  disease,  and  he  had  it  bad,  and 
yelled  like  a hepileptic  hyena,  he  did.  This  set  Julia 
raving  mad,  and  made  the  pup  absolutely  choral. 
That  pup  all  of  a sudden  developed  a sort  of  power  of 
singin’  two  sets  of  octaves  at  once.  I rolled  myself 
giddy,  and  started  to  bark  too,  but  changed  my  mind, 
composed  my  countenance,  and  walked  into  the  centre 
of  the  menagerie  like  a protesting  spirit.  I suppose  it 
was  my  stolid  look  that  kind  of  commenced  to  lull  the 
freaks  into  a sort  of  sobbing  discord.  Whatever  it 
was,  Julia  said  something  to  Winch,  he  took  off  Thick- 
set’s glass,  bottle  and  pipe  (he  couldn’t  take  off  his 
leg,  for  he’d  done  that  hisself),  sloped  round  the 
corner,  and  then  Nurse  Julia  opens  the  door  after 
propping  Thickset  out  of  the  way  behind  a sort  of 
curtain  there  was  and  tellin’  him  to  be  quiet. 

The  Secretary  rushed  in  ravin’  mad  with  being  kept 
waiting,  rather  thick  of  speech,  and  smelling  strong 
of  whisky  ; cabman  after  him  with  a lurch  and  a bag. 
Julia  explained  that  Thickset  had  been  taken  unwell, 
and  that  she  had  heard  the  bell  and  come  down. 
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Lemonsqueezer  asked  what  the  smell  of  smoke  meant, 
and  who  had  been  laughing  like  mad  savages  five 
minutes  before.  She  would  have  answered,  but  just 
then  I joined  in.  I began  to  growl.  I knew  Lemon- 
squeezer  hated  my  growls.  He  turned  round,  looked 
at  me,  hurriedly  paid  his  cabman,  shut  the  front  door, 
and  locked  it,  and  then,  nodding  haughty-like  to 
Julia,  and  looking  precious  suspicious,  tacked  to  his 
room.  He  hadn’t  been  gone  ten  seconds,  it  seemed 
to  me,  before  he  come  up  sideways  with  the  pup  in  one 
hand  and  the  wooden  leg  in  the  other. 

“ What’s  the  meanin’  of  this  ? ” hiccups  he.  And 
then  that  poor  Julia  began  to  laugh  once  more.  I 
knew  if  she  didn’t  catch  her  breath  it  was  all  up.  So 
I went  for  Lemonsqueezer.  He  dropped  the  pup, 
shied  the  leg  at  me,  and  bolted  downstairs.  I fixed 
the  Chippendale,  took  it  to  Thickset,  and  licked  his  old 
face  all  over.  He’d  commenced  to  bust  with  larfin’, 
too,  Julia  seized  the  pup  and  ran  away  with  it  to  her 
room,  Thickset  got  his  leg  on  all  right,  composed  his- 
self  in  his  chair,  I got  on  to  my  mat,  and  there  was 
silence  at  last. 

By-and-bye  up  sneaks  Lemonsqueezer,  and  I lies 
low.  He  had  a sort  of  glazed  light  in  his  eye,  and  he 
had  his  night  clothes  on,  and  looked  like  one  Corsi- 
can brother  pointing  the  other.  He  staggers  up  to 
Thickset,  drops  a sovereign  in  his  palm,  says : 
“ Pleasant  Christmas  ; mum’s  the  word,”  and  gropes 
his  way  to  bed  again.  I looked  at  Thickset,  and  his 
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face  was  a puzzle.  Presently  a kind  of  crinkly  smile 
comes  into  his  lips,  and  then  it  spreads,  and  then  he 
looks  at  me  and  says : “ Ugly,  if  you  weren’t  drunk 
just  now,  I never  see  a drunken  bull-dog.  And  I 
looks  penitent,  and  winks  penitent,  and  then  begins  to 
snore.  That  was  a Christmas  Eve.  Julia  took  the 
pup  next  day  to  her  sister’s  down  at  Brighton,  and  I 
often  heard  her  say  that  “ D.T.,”  as  they  called  him, 
was  the  grandest  Landseer  Newfoundland  on  the 
Sussex  coast. 

This  story  is  as  true  as  most  Christmas  stories. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


thickset’s  romance. 

As  I suppose,  you  have  all  along  thought  Thickset 
was  a bachelor  and  the  Hospital  was  home  to  him. 
Pie  had  a month  of  day  duty  and  then  a month  of 
night  duty,  and  his  alternating  chum  was  also  a 
bachelor,  Trueman  by  name,  and  a favourite  with 
every  one.  He  was  a dark,  handsome  young  fellow, 
with  most  wonderful  eyes,  and  such  a quiet,  almost 
gentle,  undisputing  way  of  doing  his  work,  and  had 
such  a silent  tongue  in  his  head  that  he  seemed  almost 
too  kind  for  his  place.  I knew  Thickset  thought  so. 
You  see  the  post  of  Hospital  Porter  “ in  the  front,” 
as  we  called  it,  is  not  always  pleasant  work.  There 
are  times  when  a man  has  to  show  his  rough  side, 
and  Thickset,  wooden  leg  and  all,  was  “ on  the  spot  ” 
at  those  times.  Trueman  let  ’em  take  too  many 
liberties  by  far,  and  when  Thickset  used  to  come  on 
to  night  duty  again  he  generally  had  a rough-and- 
tumble  at  first  to  restore  discipline  once  more.  And 
of  course,  but  for  me,  things  would  have  gone  even 
slacker  than  they  did.  I never  surrendered  one  ounce 
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of  my  rights  for  any  visitor  living  after  dark.  Who- 
ever came  in  I went  with  ’em,  and  if  I heard  1 rueman 
persuading  and  someone  took  no  notice  I always  saw 
that  Trueman’s  request  became  my  ultimatum.  And 
Trueman  used  to  pat  my  head  when  all  was  over,  and 
laugh  in  his  kindly  way  and  say : “I  expect  you 
despises  me  a bit,  Ugly,  but  I hate  anything  that  isn’t 
peaceful.  If  there  is  peace  in  a situation  I always  try 
to  find  it.”  And  as  for  reporting  anyone,  or  getting 
any  of  the  servants  into  scrapes  for  turning  up  after 
hours,  it  wasn’t  in  him.  When  I used  to  bark  to  tell 
him  some  one  was  cornin’  and  he  knew,  as  well  as  I 
did,  ’twas  one  of  the  maids  arriving  late,  he  would 
poke  the  fire  with  his  back  to  the  door  while  the 
culprit  slipped  by.  I used  to  wink  at  her  too,  but, 
lor ! it  wasn’t  discipline.  Those  months  of  Trueman’s 
night  duty  would  have  demoralized  a lesser  dog. 

This  Trueman  had  a monstrous  pretty  sister. 
Mind,  I’m  a judge  of  beauty,  and  I know  true  beauty 
when  I see  it,  and  I say  she  was,  without  exception, 
the  prettiest  girl — ay,  and  the  nicest — that  ever  came 
into  that  Hospital.  Her  name  was  Judith,  and  there 
wasn’t  one  of  the  inside  Staff  that  didn’t  hang  about 
to  have  a word  with  her  when,  now  and  then  she 
would  come  to  sit  a few  minutes  with  her  brother,  or 
wait  for  him  on  her  way  home  from  her  work.  And 
perhaps  you’ll  hardly  believe  it,  but  that  old  Brazil 
nut  of  a heart  of  Thickset’s  was  touched  by  her  beauty. 
I knew  it  long  before  what  happened  after  ; in  fact, 
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I knew  it  pretty  early — earlier  than  the  rest  knew  it, 
at  all  events. 

Now  the  other  porters  were  always  playing  games 
on  Trueman ; he  was  so  easy  taken  in,  and  so  for- 
giving when  all  was  over,  and  never  bore  malice.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  he’d  stopped  liberties,  as 
I always  do  before  they  gather  force  and  become  a 
power  that  needs  force.  There  was  among  the 
porters  a little  Cockney  cad,  called  Burtwell,  the  most 
impudent  rascal  that  ever  came  within  range  of  my 
teeth,  as  he  did  at  last.  I don’t  suppose  he  ever  meant 
any  real  harm,  but  he  was  what  the  street  boys 
call  “ saucy.”  And  once  he  was  saucy  to  me,  and 
that’s  where  the  trouble  began. 

Trueman  was  gone  with  a message,  and  Burtwell 

came  along  upstairs  from  the  basement  bent  on  some 

practical  joke  or  other  which  made  it  necessary 

for  him,  as  he  thought,  to  try  and  look  inside  the 

porter’s  desk.  But  Lemonsqueezer  shouldn’t  have 

done  that  if  I was  handy,  let  alone  Burtwell.  So  I 

was  up  on  the  chair  and  off  it  on  to  the  desk  and 

facing  him  (and  nasty),  before  he  could  really 

raise  the  lid.  He  took  up  the  poker  from  the 

fireplace,  savage,  and  hit  at  me,  savage,  too, 

but  I jumped  at  him  inside  his  guard,  and 

came  full  on  his  nose,  and  he  dropped  the 

poker  and  his  nose  began  to  bleed.  Then  I went 

for  him.  My  blood  was  up  and  the  kettle  singing 

inside  me,  and  when  I’m  that  way  it  isn’t  ceremonies  I 
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stop  for.  And  I chased  that  little  varmint  clean  away 
into  the  basement,  and  he  was  as  frightened  as  I ever 
saw  anyone.  After  I cooled  down  upstairs  he  came 
sneaking  up  and  peered  round  the  corner,  and  I 
growled  and  Trueman  looked  up,  and  said  Burtwell : 

“ Savage  beast,  that  Ugly.  He  went  for  me  just 
now  all  he  knew.” 

“Where  were  you?”  asked  Trueman. 

* 

“Just  here,”  says  Burtwell. 

“ What  did  you  come  for  ? This  ain’t  your  part  of 
the  Hospital.  Besides  you  must  have  been  doin’ 
something  you  shouldn’t,”  laughed  Trueman,  good- 
naturedly.  “ The  dog’s  too  wise  to  make  a mistake. 
He  never  does.” 

“ Ah,”  says  Burtwell,  under  his  breath,  “ he’ll  make 
no  mistake  next  time  I have  to  do  with  him.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  asks  Trueman, 
something  serious;  “Jim,  you  mustn’t  play  no  low- 
down  tricks  on  the  dog ; you’re  a vulgar  little  brute, 
and  often  nearly  make  me  angry ; you’ll  make  me 
precious  angry  if  you  have  any  unfair  play  with  Ugly, 
and  as  for  Thickset,  he’d  brain  you  with  his  wooden 
leg!” 

And  just  then  Thickset  comes  along  to  take  his 
place  at  the  desk,  and  hears  the  last  word.  Then  he 
asks  for  explanations,  and  Burtwell  tells  on  me  with 
some  shameful  lies  thrown  in,  and  Trueman  sticks  to 
h's  point  that  he  wouldn’t  hear  the  dog  threatened, 
and  then  Thickset  turns  on  Burtwell  and  says : 
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“ Look  here,  you  little  Whitechapel  bruiser,  if  Ugly 
got  on  the  desk,  as  you  say,  you  must  have  been  tryin’ 
to  get  at  the  desk.  You  leave  desk  and  dog  alone, 
and  go  in  and  out  by  the  back  way,  and  don’t  come 
a-near  the  front  door.  As  for  your  threatening  Ugly, 
m fair  play  you  can’t  hurt  him ; he’d  masticate  you 
and  digest  you  after,  and  if  any  foul  play  comes  his 
way — poison  or  such  like  tricks,  by  thunder  you’ll 
have  me  to  reckon  with.  Now  I’m  not  like  Trueman 
here ; he’s  a Christian,  and  don’t  believe  in  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  or  a tooth  for  a tooth,  but  I do,  and  it’s  a pretty 
black  eye  and  a pretty  loose  dinner  set  o’  teeth  when 
I’m  finished.” 

And  I only  grunted  kind  of  satisfied,  and  knew 
that  one  man  had  heard  the  truth  for  once.  But  just 
to  make  sure  that  facts  should  speak  for  themselves 
I trotted  over  to  where  the  poker  was,  and  began  to 
paw  it,  and  Trueman  looks  at  me  and  says: 

“ Was  that  it,  Ugly  ? He  tried  the  poker,  did  he  ? 
That’s  why  it’s  on  the  floor,  dog — wise  old  chap.” 

And  Thickset  looks  at  me  and  I at  him,  and  then 
Thickset  says  to  Burtwell : “ The  dog’s  told  me  all 
about  it.  The  poker  where  it  is  is  enough.  If  I ever 
catch  you  in  this  part  of  the  building,  I’ll  have  you 
discharged.  Your  work’s  downstairs.  That’ll  do.” 

And  he  slammed  his  old  wooden  leg  on  to  the  stone 
floor,  and  I knew  the  end  of  that  argument  had  come. 

Just  after  Burtwell  had  gone  away  in  comes  Judith 
Trueman  to  walk  home  with  her  brother,  and  True- 
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man  having  gone  downstairs  (as  he  usually  did  to  get 
ready  to  go  just  before  she  came)  she  stopped  on 
chatting  with  Thickset,  and  mighty  pleased  Thickset 
seemed  to  be  to  see  her.  And  he  was  so  occupied 
with  laughing  low  and  talking  low  to  her  that  the 
time  slipped  by  and  the  sliding  minutes  became  half- 
an-hour.  Never  mind  what  passed  exactly.  I knew 
what  they  said,  but  that’s  not  your  business,  and  I 
don’t  think  it  was  exactly  mine. 

But,  yes.  Some  words  in  one  sentence  were. 
Thickset  told  her  about  Trueman  and  Burtwell,  and 
when  he  was  in  the  middle  of  his  story,  I heard  her 
say : “ Oh,  don’t  let  Phil  make  an  enemy  of  that 
man.” 

And  Thickset  said  in  reply.-  “ Man,  indeed,  [udith! 
don’t  call  him  a man  ; he’s  simply  a low  little  beggar 
that  never  ought  to  have  been  took  on  here.” 

“ Still,”  she  entreated,  “ don’t  anger  him,  and  put 
him  out  with  Phil.  I know  him  better  than  you  do.” 

And  at  this  Thickset  looked  glum,  and  sort  of  half 
laughed,  but  uneasy  like.  Still  Trueman  didn’t  come 
back,  and  then,  all  of  a sudden,  Judith  began  to  won- 
der, in  a frightened  way,  where  he  was,  and  Thickset 
spoke  down  the  speaking  tube,  to  the  basement,  and 
the  answer  came  back,  “ Gone  long  ago  ” ; and  then 
she  seemed  more  satisfied,  saying  in  reply  to  Thickset, 
“ He  only  half  expected  me,  and  I was  late.  I’ll  get 
on  home.” 

And  then  she  went  to  the  door,  and  Thickset  had 
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said  good-bye  to  her,  lingeringly,  when  she  turns  with 
her  face  like  grey  ashes,  and  suddenly  staggers  and 
sits  down.  And  Thickset’s  wooden  leg — going  soft 
over  the  floor  as  a thrush’s  beak  on  the  inside  of 
a snail — had  left  the  ground,  and  was  spinning  in  the 
air.  And  then  I knew  he  was  sitting  down  beside 
her. 

And  she  says  sort  of  quick  arid  shy : “ Forgive  me. 
I’m  nervous  to-night.” 

“ What  of  ? ” inquires  my  pal. 

“ Nothin’,  nothin’,”  she  answers.  “ Only  may  Ugly 
gfo  home  with  me?” 

And  Thickset  says : “ If  there’s  a porter  in  down- 
stairs I’ll  go  myself.”  And  with  that  he  asked  ; but 
“ No  ” comes  up  the  tube.  “ They  was  all  out.”  So 
then  he  turns  to  me,  and  says,  like  he  was  givin’  me 
diamonds  to  carry:  “ Take  care  of  her,  old  F gly,  and 
stay  with  her  if  she  wants  you  to  stay.”  And  we 
started  off  together. 

I kept  ahead  a little  for  a bit,  and  then  ran  back 
and  kept  behind  for  a bit ; that  was  my  way,  and  I 
don’t  know  a better.  We  went  up  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  and  through  the  little  turnstile  (as  it  was  then) 
that  led  into  Holborn.  And  just  as  we  was  in  the 
narrowest  part,  who  should  we  meet  but  Burtwell? 
He  glared  at  me,  but  I looked  up  sideways,  and  kept 
close  to  her,  and  she — she  shivered  all  over. 

“ I told  you  never  to  speak  to  me  again,”  says  she. 
“ I hate  you.  Go.  Leave  me.” 
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And  he  gave  a bitter  kind  of  laugh,  and  catches  her 
by  the  hand.  I swore  aloud,  and  he  kicked  at  me. 
But  his  kick  came  short,  and  in  another  second  we 
should  have  been  at  it  hammer  and  tongs,  but  she 
stooped  and  took  me  by  the  collar,  and  looking  up  at 
him  said — with  her  colour  come  back,  which  I was 
glad  to  see : “ Now,  Mr.  Burtwell,  oblige  me  by  going. 
I can’t  hold  the  dog  if  you  irritate  him  like  that.  I’ve 
told  you  No — No — No — a thousand  times.  I will 
never  know  you  even.  I don’t  like  you,  nor  does  Phil, 
and  you  know  it.” 

“Poor  Phil!”  Burtwell  sings  out  as  he  sidles  off. 
“ Poor  Phil,”  with  a nasty  kind  of  fearsome  threat  in 
the  words  as  made  her  stand  still  for  a moment  and 
then  run  for  home  with  me  at  her  heels.  It  was 
near  Red  Lion  Street,  and  wasn’t  far.  She  put  the 
key  in  the  door,  and  then  ran  up,  and  I stayed  where 
I was.  I had  my  orders,  and  I wanted  to  know  that 
all  was  well.  Of  course  I knew  that  all  was  all 
wrong,  knew  it  long  before  and  couldn’t  say  why 
exactly,  knew  it  with  a dog’s  “ instinct  ” (as  you  call 
it).  So  when  I heard  her  sharp  cry  coming  down  the 
stairs,  and  when  she  slammed  the  door  and  began 
running  back  as  fast  as  she  could,  I ran  too.  But  no 
going  forward  and  running  back  any  more.  I kept 
close,  and  began  to  feel  I had  something  to  fight 
ahead  of  me,  or  might  have.  At  any  rate  I kept 
close. 

Well,  just  as  we  were  breathless  and  panting  we 
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reached  the  Hospital,  and  she  beat  at  the  door  with 
open  hands,  and  Thickset  soon  had  it  open,  and  she 
was  lyin’  across  a seat,  trying  to  speak,  but  for  the 
moment  unable.  At  last,  and  after  my  poor  rough 
old  pal,  with  whom  force  was  nearly  like  second 
nature,  had  cooed  to  her  and  coaxed  her,  she 
whispered  something  in  his  ear,  and  he  started  up, 
clutched  me  by  the  collar,  put  me  near  her,  and 
hobbled  away.  And  I heard  him  going  down  the 
stairs  a fast  “ dot  and  go  one.” 

And  poor  Judith  kept  whispering  to  herself — “ Phil 
not  at  home.  Perhaps  he’s  got  his  old  illness  on  him. 
He  never  served  me  like  this.  He  knows  how  anxious 
I always  am  when  he  is  late.  And  what — what — did 
that  dreadful  Burtwell  mean?” 

And  my  blood  was  singing  aloud  in  my  ears  again, 
and  I was  listening  for  Thickset  to  come  back  with  all 
my  brain  alight  with  wakefulness.  He  was  a long 
time  gone,  a very  long  time  ; and  very  soon  after  he’d 
gone  Sister  Laura — a regular  saint  she  was — came  as 
if  to  find  Thickset  and  ask  him  some  question,  and 
began  to  talk  to  me,  and  then,  as  though  unexpected 
like,  seemed  to  see  Judith,  and  then  sat  by  her  and 
soon  had  her  trouble  out  of  her  and  was  soothing  her 
gentle.  It  was  well  done,  but  I could  tell  something 
had  happened,  and  Thickset  had  sent  the  lady  there. 
But  Judith  never  suspected,  and  by-and-bye  Sister 
Laura  says : “ Better  come  to  my  room,  and  wait.” 
When  she  wouldn’t,  she  said  again:  “You  might 
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get  Thickset  into  trouble.”  And  then  she  went 

o 

at  once. 

Now  what  had  happened  was  this.  When  True- 
man had  gone  clown  to  finish  up  his  work,  he  had, 
among  other  things,  to  lock  up  the  dissecting  room 
downstairs,  and  when  he  had  gone  in  to  close  the 
windows  that  little  ruffian  Burtwell  had  locked  him 
in,  as  I believe  for  a joke  at  first.  The  key  was  left 
outside  the  door  by  Trueman  when  he  went  in,  and 
no  doubt  it  was  that  key  that  Burtwell  wanted  from 
the  desk  so  as  to  make  sure  of  his  joke  (as  he  thought 
it)  coming  off.  Now  Trueman  had  had,  after  an  ill- 
ness some  years  before,  a sort  of  attack  for  which, 
in  the  language  of  those  poor  people  who  suffer  such 
things,  he  had  had  “ to  be  put  away,”  and  when,  poor 
fellow,  he  realized  that  he  might  be  in  that  horrible 
room  (horrible  to  him  especially,  for  he  always  hated 
it)  all  night  long,  and,  as  time  went  on  and  no  one 
found  him — and  when  they  did,  very  late,  the  door 
had  to  be  forced — he  became  what  I fear  I must  call 
a raving  maniac.  And  he  was  one  for  weeks  and 
months  even ; and  when  he  did  return  to  her  com- 
paratively well,  she  had  to  live  for  him,  and  with  him, 
and  perhaps  surrender  for  his  sake  the  love  of  my  poor 
old  pal. 

Nay;  not  his  love!  not  that!  For  still  three  times 
a week  she  looks  in,  and  they  chat  about  Phil  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  hold  hands  and  look  at  each  other. 
And  then  Thickset’s  eyes  get  misty.  But  he  never 
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tempts  her  to  swerve  from  duty  for  his  sake.  For 
Trueman  still  lives  on,  and  she  still  keeps  him  by  her 
needle  and  her  clever  hands.  We  all  knew  it  was 
Burtwell’s  sad  work,  but  we  all  hoped  that  at  first 
he  didn’t  mean  the  worst  to  happen.  That  tempta- 
tion came  when  she  spurned  him  that  night,  and  when 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  pawn  his  soul  to  the 
disreputable  pawnbroker  you  humans  are  so  fond  of 
calling  “ the  devil.”  He  vanished  from  our  little  world 
into  his  own  cadocracy,  where  no  doubt  he  has 
married  a publican’s  widow  and  given  many  a fresh 
pledge  to  the  more  or  less  imaginary  blackmailer  of 
your  strange  human  creed. 

Some  day  perhaps  before  my  old  eyes  are  quite 
sightless  I may  know  my  old  pal  is  with  good  Judith 
for  the  earthly  gap  of  moments  you  call  “ ever 
and  ever  ” in  your  story  books.  He  knows  I know, 
and  I know  I can  only  be  faithful  like  them, 
and  wait  for  what  happens.  But  the  difference  of 
the  years  between  them  is  many,  and  Thickset  is 
not  so  young  as  he  was.  I am  afraid  this  is  a very 
simple  story,  and  yet  it  is  so  eloquent  to  me  that  I 
refrain  from  letting  Sarah  Marks  interfere  with  it.  It 
is  above  embroidery. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  KANGAROO. 

THIS  is  a story  that  only  concerns  me  very  indirectly, 
but,  inasmuch  as  I saw  it  through  to  the  bitter  end, 
Tm  not  “ going  back  on  it  ” merely  because  I was  not 
one  of  the  chief  actors.  Sarah  Marks  says  she  thinks 
it’s  silly  to  put  it  in,  but  that’s  only  because  she  was 
quite  out  of  it  and  was  never  told  anything  till  it  was 
all  over. 

The  Hospital  policeman,  Robins,  was  talking  to 
Thickset  one  day,  and  says  he  : “ That  young  fellow 
Parker  that’s  come  into  money  is  finding  his  way  to 
the  dogs  pretty  quick.” 

And  Thickset,  who  had  a kind  o’  loyalty  to  all  the 
students,  and  wouldn’t  hear  a word  against  them  from 
a sheer  outsider,  couldn’t  classify  Robins  that  way 
exactly,  and  so  condescended  so  far  as  to  say,  with  a 
sort  of  question  in  his  voice : “ Oh  ?” 

“ Yes,”  went  on  Robins,  “ the  dogs  I said,  and  the 
dogs  I mean.” 

“ Well,”  says  my  pal,  interrupting  of  him  like,  “ why 
the  poor  dogs  is  always  put  down  as  the  dust-bin  for 
the  silliest  of  mankind  I never  could  see.  There’s 
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Ugly  there.  Why  should  Ugly’s  race  be  taken  in 
vain  as  a name  of  reproach  because  young  Mr.  Parker 
is  as  silly  as  you  say  ? ” 

“ That’s  neither  here  nor  there,”  snaps  out  Robins. 
“ I don’t  mean  no  offence  to  Ugly,  but  it’s  just  a form 
of  speech  as  you  know.” 

“Yes,  I know  it,”  says  Thickset.  “Get  on  with 
Mr.  Parker.  What’s  he  up  to?” 

“ He’s  got  into  a bad  set.  Night  after  night  lie’s 
‘ on  the  tiles,’  so  to  speak — ‘ larking  ’ I suppose  he 
calls  it ; but  lie’s  in  with  a lot  that’ll  soon  skin  him  of 
all  he’s  got,  and  not  too  fanciful  a lot  either  for 
character.  Do  you  think  I could  give  him  a hint?” 

“ Depends,”  says  Thickset,  “ how  you  do  it. 
There’s  hints  as  is  a perfect  insult  and  there’s  plain 
speaking  that  is  a kind  of  favour  and  took  as  such. 
I’m  not  the  one  to  do  it,  and  I don’t  think  you  be, 
Robins.” 

“ No,”  acquiesces  Robins,  “ I don’t  think  I be.” 

A few  mornings  after  the  above  veracious  conversa- 
tion little  Parker  comes  up  the  steps  and  takes  Thick- 
set on  one  side.  He  was  only  a sort  of  overgrown 
child  and  never  ought  to  have  had  any  money  left  him, 
and  Thickset  looks  at  him  and  says  he  : “ Sir,  you 
look  bad.” 

“ I am  bad,  Thicky,”  he  answers.  “ I’m  that  bad 
that  I can  hardly  walk.  I’ve  been  thrashed  that  spite- 
ful and  robbed  that  completely  that  I want  you  to 
lend  me  half  a sovereign  till  to-morrow.” 
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“ The  money’s  yours,  sir/’  says  my  old  pal  (he  was 
always  generous,  and  many  a shilling  I’ve  seen  him 
give  a poor  fellow  or  a poor  woman  when  nobody 
was  looking).  “ But  who’s  thrashed  you  and  who’s 
robbed  you,  sir?  Tell  me  that  and  perhaps  we  can 
even  put  that  straight  somehow.” 

“ Ah ! Thicky,”  gasps  he,  holding  his  side  and  then 
clutching  his  poor  head,  “ I’m  a stupid  young  ass  and 
I know  it.  But  I’ve  sense  and  decency  enough  left  to 
save  the  old  Hospital’s  credit  by  not  running  the 
fellow  in.  But  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

“ Do,  sir,”  Thickset  urges,  handing  him  our  best 
hall-chair,  and  stuffin’  the  old  straw  hassock  into  it  to 
ease  the  boy’s  limbs  when  he  sat.  “ Tell  it  all  and 
don’t  hide  nothing.” 

“ I won’t  hide  anything,”  Parker  says.  “ I always 
liked  you,  Thicky,  and  I always  liked  old  Ugly.  Here, 
come  here,  boy,”  he  chirrups  ; and  I jumped  up  on 
his  lap  but  he  give  a scream  from  pain,  and  so  I 
jumped  down  again,  and  sat  by  his  weak  little  leg,  and 
listened  to  what  followed.  “ I’ve  been  going  the  pace, 
Thicky,  you  know  what  that  means  ; spending  money 
like  water,  and  behaving  like  a young  blackguard. 
Last  night  I got  into  a gambling  room  and  they 
cheated  me,  and  I wouldn’t  pay.  It  was  a woman  that 
cheated,  and  she  called  on  a fellow  to  ‘ right  her 
honour.’  Her  honour ! it  made  me  laugh,  and  I 
said  so.  I suppose  I was  a little  fuddled  with 
wine,  and  perhaps  I was  a bit  cheeky.  There 
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was  a black  fellow  there,  they  call  him  ‘ The  Kan- 
garoo.’ ” 

“ I know  him,”  Thickset  snaps,  with  a glare  in  his 
eye  and  a pendulum  swing  of  his  wooden  leg  as  set 
the  clock  of  mischief  going,  as  I knew  too  well. 

“ You  know  him?  So  do  I — now.  He’s  a prize- 
fighter. Well,  he  thrashed  me  awfully — behaved  like 
the  bully  and  coward  he  is,  robbed  me  of  every  cent 
I had,  money,  watch,  chain,  rings,  and  then  locked  me 
into  a room.  But  I managed  to  get  out  of  it  and  come 
here — never  mind  how.  I was  a fool  to  go  where  I 
did  go,  and  it’s  a lesson  to  me.  He  knows  I dare  not 
split,  or  I should  be  expelled  from  here.  He  is  safe, 
and  will  do  it  again  to  others.” 

And  then  he  stopped  talkin’  and  began,  poor  boy, 
to  cry  a little,  and  Thickset  puts  his  old  horny  hand 
on  to  his  shoulder,  and  says  he : “ Sir,  Mr.  Parker,  give 
up  this  life.  Turn  respectable  again.  Promise  me 
that  afore  I says  another  word.” 

“ I will,  Thicky,  on  a gentleman’s  word — or  the 
word  of  one  who  hopes  again  to  be  a gentleman.  I’m 
cured.  I felt  I must  tell  some  one  though — I feel  so 
savage  against  the  brute.  Of  course  lie’s  got  a reach 
and  science  and  height,  and  I’ve  got  to  hold  my 
tongue.  But  it’s  bitter  bad  to  feel  he  triumphs,  and  I 
am  such  a duffer  with  my  fists.” 

Then  Parker  sits  there  sobbing,  and  Thickset  brews 
him  a cup  of  tea,  and  I kind  o’  cuddled  up  closer  to 
the  naughty  child,  and  he  toyed  with  my  ears  and 
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seemed  to  feel  he  was  among  friends  again,  and  began 
to  hearten  up  and  get  better.  And  I was  precious 
interested  with  my  old  pal’s  face  as  he  brewed  that 
tea,  I was.  It  was  alight  with  passion.  At  first  I 
thought  it  was  the  flicker  from  the  fire  that  kept  play- 
ing  about  the  lips,  but  soon  I saw  it  was  the  blazing 
fire  within.  And  presently  he  began  to  walk  about, 
and  made  the  stones  hum  with  his  old  leg,  and  sent 
his  horny-fisted  hand  ramming  like  piston-rods  into 
his  other  horny  palm,  and  then  turning  shortly,  waltz- 
step  like,  and  flaying  the  very  mat  with  the  way  he 
kicked  it  on  one  side.  Then  he  began  to  talk  to  me 
. — he  always  did  when  he  wanted  to  be  sure  he  was 
on  the  right  tack. 

“ Come  here,  I Tgly  ” ; and  he  took  my  old  head 
between  his  knees  (for  two  knees  he  had,  you  under- 
stand) from  underneath,  and  looked  from  above  right 
into  my  eyes.  “ You’ve  heard  this  tale,  as  how  a 
gentleman  born  ’as  happened  to  be  weak  and  silly — 
but  a good  sort,  Ugly — was  put  upon  and  robbed  and 
beaten  by  a speechless  nigger  prize-fighter.  Now, 
Ugly,  this  must  not  be  left  where  it  is.  We  must  find 
a way,  Ugly,  of  giving  this  nigger  toko — yes,  ‘ toko,’ 
says  he  with  a squint  as  nearly  frightened  me  to 
qeath — “toko,  by  thunder — toko,  d’ye  hear?” 

Hear?  why  you  might  have  heard  him  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  Museum  if  you’d  been  preserved  in 
spirits. 

Then  he  turns  to  little  Parker  and  says  he : “ Here  s 
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the  half  sovereign,  sir,  and  welcome,  sir;  it’s  an 
honour  to  be  owed  it  by  you,  sir.  A gentleman  as 
has  suddenly  shook  off  temptation  and  evil  living  like 
a bad  dream  deserves  any  help  a poor  man  like  me 
can  give  him.” 

Parker  blubbered  outright,  wrung  his  horny  hand, 
and  faded  away  round  the  corner  on  his  way  to  his 
diggings. 

Directly  he  was  well  out  of  the  place  Thickset  sings 
down  his  speaking-tube  to  know  if  the  Assistant- 
House  was  down  yet,  and  before  he  could  get  a reply 
the  very  man  comes  round  the  corner  for  to  post  a 
letter  in  the  letter-box.  His  name  was  Grimm,  and 
by  my  stumpy  tail  he  was  well  named  for  gameness. 
He  was  the  nearest  thing  to  me  under  that  roof  for 
“ Never-say-die.”  His  blood  up,  and  mine,  with 
Thickset  behind  to  polish  off  odd  ones  slowly,  and 
we’d  have  swept  a town ! 

Well ; Thickset  tells  him  the  whole  thing  right  out 
pat,  and  he.  thinks  a bit  and  then  says : “ What’s  your 
plan,  Thicky?” 

And  Thickset  says : “ This  is  my  plan,  Mr.  Grimm. 
We  wants  a silent  fund  among  all  the  gentlemen  as 
can  be  trusted  ; about  ten  pounds’ll  do  it,  and  I’m 
game  for  five  shillings.  Robins  must  so  distribute  it 
that  the  police  are  out  of  the  way  to-night,  from  twelve 
to  half-past,  when  * The  Kangaroo  ’ is  always  in  the 
Haymarket  swaggering  about  with  his  painted 
beauties.  The  gentlemen  shall  make  the  ring  solid 
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two  deep,  and  hold  the  circle  firm  with  Ugly  to  help 
’em  and  me.  We’ll  pass  out  the  women  friends  of 
this  bully,  then  you  peel,  slap  his  face  like  lightning 
and  go  for  him  till  you  die.  Mind  you,  he’s  to  have 
fair  play.  If  he  licks  you  the  lesson’s  lost,  but  I 
believe  you’re  man  enough  to  do  it.  Show  little 
Parker  to  him,  and  let  him  know  what  you  mean  by 
what  you’re  going  to  do.  Live  on  tea,  sir,  all  day 
long.  Give  me  the  straight  tip  that  the  money’ll  be 
right,  and  I’ll  do  my  share.” 

Grimm  smiled  to  himself,  acid-like,  and  stretched 
his  great  limbs  and  paused  a minute  or  two,  thinking, 
then  said  : “ It’s  a temptation — a great  temptation. 
Of  course  I see  quite  well  it  must  come  off  soon — 
to-night  if  possible — or  it’ll  fizzle  out.” 

Thickset  pours  paraffin  on  the  tiny  flame  at  once 
by  saying : “ This  isn’t  the  first  case  of  the  kind,  sir. 
This  is  the  only  one  that  comes  home  to  us  direct, 
but  you  recollect  last  winter  this  black  sweep  followed 
Nurse  Eustace  all  down  Long  Acre  and  frightened 
her  to  death.  The  police  know  lots  of  cases  just  like 
Mr.  Parker’s,  but  they  can’t  get  anyone  to  prosecute.” 

“ I H g°  anfl  see  ‘ The  Saint,’  ” says  Grimm,  “ and 
to-night  if  possible — or  it’ll  fizzle  out.” 

Do,  sir,  Thickset  replies  a bit  despondingly. 

But  Mr.  Grimm  catches  him  up  in  his  meaning,  and 
says  : “ ‘ The  Saint  ’ is  no  sentimentalist.  He’s  a holy 
old  boy,  but  he  believes  in  thrashing  a blackguard. 
Besides  he’s  my  Chief,  and  I can’t  act  without  his 
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knowledge  ” ; and  with  that  he  sailed  away*  humming 
an  impolite  tune. 

About  an  hour  after,  when  we  were  all  as  busy  as 
bees,  along  comes  a scroopy  little  dresser,  who  never 
could  stir  without  a clatter,  and  he  chinks  ten 
sovereigns  into  Thickset’s  hand,  and  says  he : I was 
told  to  give  you  this,  Thicky,  for  the  charitable  pur- 
pose you  know  of,  and  I was  bidden  to  say  that  the 
various  worshippers  will  meet  at  the  corner  dedicated 
by  a person  called  Scott  to  the  consumption  of 
midnight  oysters  at  punctually  five  minutes  to  twelve 
to-night.  As  it  is  to  be  an  out-of-door  service,  and 
all  friends  will  be  welcome,  I was  further  enjoined 
to  impress  upon  you  that  if  you  and  L gly  are  inclined 
for  an  evening  walk  about  that  hour,  we  shall  be  more 
than  glad  to  see  you.  Undress  uniform  and  walking 
sticks.  Ta-ta,  Thicky;  by-bye,  Ugly.  And  keep 
your  weather  eye  open,  bull-dog,  for  we  shall  have 
some  pretty  warm  work  I fancy.”  (This  was  a sur- 
gical aside  to  me  with  a wink  as  would  have  con- 
vulsed a mummy.) 

I ran  after  my  tail  as  hard  as  I could  scuttle  till 
Thickset’s  wooden  leg  steadied  me  ; and  the  best  part 
of  that  memorable  day  I carefully  devoted  to  repose 
and  the  polishing  of  old  bones.  About  six  o’clock 
Robins  looks  in,  and  says  right  over  Lemonsqueezer  s 
very  head  who  was  talking  to  Thickset:  “ Porter,  I’ve 
settled  that  little  matter.”  And  Thickset  says : 
“Thankee,  constable.”  And  I leered  at  him  spon- 
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taneous  like,  and  began  to  go  for  my  tail  again,  till 
Lemonsqueezer  turns  and  remarks : “ Seems  to  me 
that  bull-dog  has  attacks  of  staggers.” 

And  Thickset  growls  out : “ It’s  only  want  of  exer- 
cise ; and  would  you  mind,  sir,  if  I took  him  for  a 
walk  this  evening.  Turner  will  be  handy,  and  I 
shan’t  be  gone  long.” 

“ Do,  by  all  means,”  Lemonsqueezer  replies.  And 
then  I did  go  for  my  tail  all  I was  worth.  Lemon- 
squeezer laughs  (he  rarely  laughed),  and  moons  off  to 
his  room,  and  Thickset  sends  his  Chippendale  into 
my  ribs  with  this  footnote : “ Steady,  booby,  you’ll 
get  giddy,  and  you’re  one  as  can’t  be  spared  at  this 
open-air  service  to-night.”  And  I gummed  myself 
down  to  my  mat,  though  it  was  difficult. 

About  half-past  eleven  Thickset  gives  me  a low 
whistle,  and  stumps  off  with  me  at  his  heels.  And 
punctual  to  the  appointed  hour  there  we  were,  about 
forty  strong.  Presently  little  Parker,  very  white, 
comes  up  to  Grimm  and  says  : “ He’s  there,  with  a lot 
of  his  friends,  men  and  women,  and  a great  blood- 
hound, a fierce  brute.”  At  that  I lifted  my  head  one- 
eighteenth  of  an  inch  quite,  and  growled  ominous. 
And  they  laughed  and  sung  out : “ Good  boy ; does 
he  smell  the  battle  from  afar  ? ’ And  we  all  sauntered 
down. 

We  soon  came  upon  our  quarry,  and  Grimm  settled 
matters  by  appearing  not  to  see  him,  and  giving  him 
a shove  on  the  shoulder  that  nearly  sprawled  him. 
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He  turned  savage,  and  asked  in  sultry  language  what 
Grimm  meant. 

Grimm  smiled  most  sweet  (for  him),  and  says  he : 

“ Meant  ? I meant  you  to  ask  me  what  I meant.” 

“ And  what  may  that  be  ? ” urges  the  blackamoor. 

And  Grimm,  looking  round,  saw  his  circle  was  com- 
plete, and  the  ring  made.  “ Do  you  know  this  boy  ? J 
he  says,  holding  Parker  by  the  shoulder. 

“ No,”  swaggers  “ The  Kangaroo.” 

“ Liar ! ” retorts  Grimm,  and  smacks  his  face  with 
Ins  flat  palms,  both  sides,  and  it  sounded  like  traffic  to 
hear  his  hands  go. 

“ The  Kangaroo  ” was  at  him  like  lightning,  and  his 
bloodhound  was  on  to  Thickset,  who  had  lifted  his  leg 
at  the  dog  unconscious.  But  he  soon  had  me  to  think 
about,  and  never  have  I had  such  a hot  time  of  it,  and 
never  shall  have  again.  But  never  mind  me.  The 
negro  fought  like  a demon,  and  after  his  first  attack 
of  rage  steadied  himself  by  the  discipline  of  his  train- 
ing, and  became,  and  was,  sheer  dangerous.  And  if 
he  was  really  beaten  by  our  man,  as  perhaps  he  was 

opinions  varied  and  differed  about  it  Grimm  wore 

him  down  by  the  deathless  pluck  he  showed,  and  the 
way  he  provoked  as  well  as  gave  punishment.  But 
Grimm  walked  home  alone,  and  found  his  way.  “ The 
Kangaroo  ” was  led  home,  and  was  blind  before  he 
had  gone  twenty  yards.  I was  carried  home  ; but 
that’s  another  matter. 

But  before  he  left  the  ring,  Grimm  said  to  “ The 
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Kangaroo  : “ Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Darky,  any  more 
bullying  and  we’ll  kill  you — kill  you,  do  you  under- 
stand ? And  Mr.  Darky  did  understand,  for  he 
changed  his  preserves  for  Manchester  very  soon  after. 

The  incident  had  a mighty  effect  and  left  a mighty 
impression.  I knew  that.  But  our  dear  boys!  To 
see  them  going  home,  all  battered  and  beaten  and 
scratched  and  torn  about ! For  the  outer  fringe  of  the 
ring  had  been  fighting  with  “ The  Kangaroo’s  ” friends 
all  the  time,  and  I believe  the  side-battles,  if  I could 
narrate  them,  would  fill  a book,  and  hair-pins  and  nails 
would  be  in  that  book. 

And  Parker  did  really  turn  over  a new  leaf. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

O MARGHERITA ! 

I HICKSET  had  gone  to  the  seaside  with  poor  True- 
man and  his  sister,  and  I expect  they  couldn’t  have 
gone  without  him.  I was  as  dull  as  ditch  water,  and 
kind  of  pined.  One  of  the  ward  cats  had  died  just 
before,  and  Sarah  Marks  was  that  gloomy  about  a 
future  state  that  upon  my  life  life  didn’t  seem  worth 
living.  I know  it’s  an  old  joke  that  it  depends  on  the 
liver,  but  my  liver  didn’t  help  me  either — I daresay  it 
was  all  wrong  too. 

Well,  little  Fortescue,  the  (now)  great  mental 

specialist,  him  as  can  see  the  thoughts  a man  has 

sticking  to  the  wrong  places,  and  playing  spillikins 

with  his  understanding,  says  to  Lemonsqueezer  when 

Lemonsqueezer  was  a-goin’  to  Berwick  for  his  regular 

summer  holiday,  and  just  as  he  was  a-steppin’  into  a 

hansom  for  King’s  Cross  : “ May  I take  Ugly,  sir,  down 

to  Forest  Place  Asylum  with  me  ? The  old  dog  pines 

for  Thickset.  Pm  going  to  do  Shuter’s  work  for  a 

month  while  he  goes  to  Spain,  and  I’ll  look  after  the 

bulldog  if  I may  take  him,  and  he  can  come  back  with 
)) 

me. 
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And  Lemonsqueezer  says:  “Take  him — yes,  and 
leave  him  there  if  you  like  ; ” and  then,  thinking  he’d 
made  a joke,  nearly  strangled  hisself  with  laughing  at 
his  own  wit.  And  Fortescue,  as  the  cab  drives  off, 
says  to  hisself : “ Wit  is  a sad  trial  to  you,  my  man. 
When  a man’s  nose  gets  like  an  over-ripe  plum,  Ugly, 
that  man  had  better  learn  to  spell  capillaries  and  take 
care  of  his  small  arteries.”  And,  of  course,  not  being 
able  to  contradict  such  a statement,  I just  smelt  his 
leg  to  make  sure  I should  know  him  for  a month,  and 
to  docket  his  particular  bouquet  in  the  reminiscence 
part  of  my  brain. 

So,  in  a day  or  two,  we  went  to  Forest  Place 
Asylum,  and  it  was  a pleasant  enough  place,  as  places 
go,  and  mighty  airy,  and  had  woods  all  round  it,  and 
great  grassy  slopes,  and  wonderful  flower-beds,  and 
such  a collection  of  kings  and  queens  and  prophets 
and  authors  and  politicians  to  talk  to  as  I never  see 
before.  There  were  about  six  Shakespeares  alone, 
and  as  for  English  kings  they  had  about  three  under- 
studies apiece.  But  the  very  thinnest  man  there  called 
himself  F alstaff,  and  then  I thought  he  must  be  a little 
mixed.  I found  he  was.  But  it  was  a holiday  for  me, 
and  no  mistake.  I often  thought  of  dear  old  Thickset 
by  the  “ sad  sea  waves,”  as  they  call  ’em,  doing  good 
Samaritan  to  poor  Trueman  and  his  pretty  sister,  and, 
though  I was  in  clover  at  Forest  Place,  I longed  to 
be  where  my  old  pal  was.  I used  to  miss  the  punctu- 
ations of  his  wooden  leg  on  my  ribs,  for  when  things 
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went  wrong  he  always  told  me  that  way  he  was 
annoyed.  But  I quartered  the  lands  about  where  I 
was,  and  learnt  the  lean  of  the  lush  grass  and  the 
follow-on  of  the  bending  twigs,  and  even  sniffed  the 
wild  flowers.  They  say  the  city  Arab,  when  he  first 
scents  the  sea,  and  takes  into  his  lungs  the  large  wine- 
breath  of  the  deep  waters,  will  sometimes  gasp  and 
turn  pale,  as  if  he  was  frightened  at  a new  experience. 
I remember  that  when  first  I smelt  the  air  of  the 
country  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I was  taking  a sort  of 
liberty  with  Nature,  and  learning  secrets  I had  no 
business  to  know.  The  grime  of  the  old  London  life 
still  clung  to  my  eyelids,  and  the  “ never-clean  ” 
possessed  me  so  as  a kind  of  reproach,  that  I found 
my  way  to  the  big,  clear  pond,  and  nearly  drowned 
myself  by  repenting  too  thoroughly. 

Those  were  glorious  days,  though  lonely  days — 
lonely  because  in  all  that  beauty  I missed  the  old  pal 
who,  though  only  seven-eighths  of  a man,  yet  under- 
stood me  as  no  one  else  did  under  the  stars  of  the 
vaulted  firmament.  But  I was  soon  to  witness  a les- 
son in  comradeship  that  made  me  rebuke  my  own 
vaunted  fidelity  as  a very  poor  imitation  of  the  real 
thing. 

One  hot,  stagnant,  moonlight  night  we  were  all 
on  the  balcony  overlooking  the  vast  expanse  of 
country  that  intervened  between  us  and  the  belt  of 
ghostly  woods.  The  moonlight  literally  flowed  along 
the  sward,  for  a soft  breeze  shadowed  the  tree  tops  in 
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the  light-river  the  moon  made,  and  gave  the  illusion  of 
movement  and  the  counterfeit  of  barriers  of  darkness 
overflowed  by  light  to  the  long  ray-line  that  led 
through  the  meadows  to  the  forest-verge  upon  the  fur- 
ther hill.  No  one  spoke,  and  I could  not  sleep.  My 
head  was  on  my  paws,  and  I was  looking,  half-dream- 
ingly,  at  the  revelation  of  what  the  country  really  was 
in  its  unsullied  purity  and  peace.  It  seemed  only  to 
want  the  voice  of  an  angel  to  make  the  thing  perfect. 
And  the  voice  came — came  like  a spirit-voice  out  of 
the  darkness  behind  us,  and  made  even  me — a com- 
mon bull-dog — hold  my  breath  with  awe. 

“ O Margherita,”  it  sang,  and  the  agony  of  it 
throbbed  through  the  summer  night  like  the  swan- 
song of  the  dying.  “ O Margherita,”  it  continued, 
and  the  wail  deepened,  and  the  pain  of  it  was  like  a 
living  fire  that  threatened  to  involve  all  common  life 
in  its  torture  and  infectious  misery. 

And  Dr.  Fortescue  said  to  his  friend  : “ Poor  chap! 
How  magnificent,  and  yet  how  heart-rending.  I sup- 
pose it’s  a hopeless  case  ? ” 

And  his  friend  replied:  “Utterly  hopeless.  He 
was,  as  you  know,  the  greatest  interpreter  of  Faust 
the  world  has  ever  heard.  He  sometimes  sings  all 
night  long  on  hot  nights  like  to-night.  Poor  fellow, 
Faust  was  his  last  and  favourite  part,  and  he’ll  break 
your  heart  to-night  if  he  sings  as  he  sometimes  does.” 

And  oh ! how  he  sang ! And  all  round  you  could 
hear  windows  quietly  opened  that  were  closed  before, 
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and  other  windows  not  quite  shut  opened  wider. 
And  just  as  Day  rushes  through  the  burning  valves  of 
Dawn,  so  Peace  descended  from  the  singer’s  divine 
unrest  on  many  a poor  lost  spirit  aching  for  the  hyp- 
notism of  sleep.  He  was,  as  it  were,  the  vicarious 
sufferer  for  the  peace  of  the  other  sleepless  ones  in 
that  dominion  of  the  Lost.  For,  in  the  every  cadence 
of  his  peerless  voice  that  told  to  the  heaven  of  heavens 
his  agony  of  soul,  was  the  strange  seed  of  rest  for  the 
others  of  his  suffering  brotherhood  and  sisterhood. 
Forswearing  peace,  he  yet  produced  it;  disdaining 
rest,  he,  notwithstanding,  gave  it ; the  very  priest  of 
Pain,  he  yielded  unconscious  absolution  for  all  pain. 
And  Dr.  Fortescue  said:  “It  is  strange;  do  you 
notice  how  quiet  all  the  patients  are  ? They  will  soon 
be  asleep.  I suppose  the  sane  mind  will  never  quite 
understand  the  insane  mind.  / could  not  rest  while 
this  palpitating  torture  of  soul  goes  on,  but  those  who 
are  within  the  environment  of  its  understanding,  they 
can  rest  though  he  cannot.’’ 

Well ; I suppose  I was  sane  enough,  for  I couldn’t 
sleep  one  wink.  But  I did  not  want  to  sleep.  I knew 
for  once  the  happiness  of  being  miserable. 

Next  day  I ferreted  about,  determined  to  find  the 
singer,  and,  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  and 
late  in  the  afternoon,  I did  discover  his  room,  and  we 
were  soon  friends.  For  I can  be  attractive  in  my  ugly 
way,  and  he  took  to  me  at  once.  And  he  sat  me  on 
the  window-sill,  and  sang  little  snatches  of  song  to 
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me,  and  then  carried  me  about  and  talked  to  me,  and 
then  fed  me  with  little  scraps  of  food,  and  petted  me 
and  played  with  me  just  as  a child  might  play  with  a 
plaything.  And  about  five  o’clock,  in  came  a beautiful 
woman — beautiful  in  all  ways,  beautiful  in  face,  lovely 
in  manners,  noble  (I  am  sure)  in  nature.  And  he 
rushed  towards  her  and  kissed  her  on  each  cheek,  and 
said  to  her  : “ O Margherita ; ” and  she  smiled,  and 
her  smile  was  as  a window  opened  in  the  morning  that 
looks  to  the  East.  He  said  so,  and  it  was  true.  Then 
he  gave  her  some  tea,  and  petted  her,  and  talked  to 
her,  and  played  with  her  lace,  and  smoothed  her  hair, 
and  spoke  of  Italy.  And  all  the  wild  unrest  was  gone 
out  of  his  eyes,  just  as  you  might  say  the  shadow  les- 
sens light  by  simplifying  it.  And  he  was  in  her 
shadow,  and  at  peace. 

Then  she  took  his  hand,  and,  when  he  had  put  on 
his  broad  sombrero,  and  called  to  me  to  come — calling 
me,  in  his  Italian  way,  “ Ogly,”  we  all  went  downstairs, 
where  a beautiful  carriage  was,  and  they  got  in,  and  I 
got  in,  and  the  coachman  drove  us  far,  far 
away  into  the  glowing  country  till  we  reached 
a pine  forest,  and  there  the  horses  came  to 
a walk,  and  under  the  eternal  shade  of  those  eternal 
trees  these  comrades  of  old  sang  their  old  duets  of 
concert-room  and  opera — the  two  rarest  voices  in  the 
Europe  of  that  hour.  They  were  only  comrades,  but 
they  had,  since  boyhood  and  since  girlhood,  been  to- 
gether in  all  the  dangers,  doubts,  despairs,  and 
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triumphs  of  an  artistic  career.  He  had  saved  nothing' 
of  all  his  great  earnings.  She  had  been  more  provi- 
dent, and  when  this  hopeless  evil  had  befallen  him, 
being  without  children,  though  once  married,  and  un- 
happily married,  and  now  a widow,  she  had  placed 
him  in  this  refuge  of  the  Lost,  ministering  to  his  wants 
by  her  bounty,  lessening  his  cares  by  her  generous 
comradeship,  and,  once  in  every  week,  no  matter  what 
she  sacrificed  to  do  it,  spending  two  precious  hours 
with  him — when  he  was  brooding  and  cross,  singing 
herself  till  the  very  woods  listened,  and  when  he  was 
happier  (as  to-day)  singing  with  him  till  the  very 
stream  held  secret  suspense  of  its  babbling  idyl  to 
the  distant  sea.  And  I sat  still  and  listened  too,  with 
all  my  common  back-alley  ears  and  slum-saturated 
soul.  Not  much  of  a higher  life  I had  ever  come  my 
way  to  be  sure.  And  yet  I felt  I had  a right  to  sit 
with  two  faithful  souls,  for  I had  never  consciously 
turned  my  back  on  friend  or  foe.  I knew  I was  only 
a common,  disreputable,  fighting  old  bull-dog,  but 
somehow  I had  what  you  humans  call  an  affinity  for 
these  comrades,  the  one  lost,  the  other  found.  For  I, 
too,  knew  the  instinct  of  that  true  comradeship  that  is 
greater  than  mere  love,  stronger  than  sleep,  and  faith- 
ful to  life  as  life  is  bond  to  death.  “ O Margherita ! ” 
Ah,  shall  I ever  forget  you  ? 

Once,  some  time  after,  I managed  to  sneak  up  into 
the  gallery  of  Her  Majesty’s — the  old  house  that  was 
afterwards  burnt — following  one  of  our  students,  who 
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was  simply  cracked  on  music.  No  one  noticed  me, 
and  I lay  down  at  his  feet.  The  poor  singer’s  sweet 
friend  was,  I knew,  to  sing,  and  I wanted  to  hear  her. 
But  just  before  the  Opera  began  a chap  came  forward 
and  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of 

Signor  G (who  had  been  long  an  invalid) 

Madame  So-and-So  (never  mind  who)  would  not  sing 
that  night,  and  her  role  would  be  filled  by  Signorina 
Somebody-Else.  And  I felt  sad,  because  I knew  that 
she  was  sad  ; and  if  I’d  only  known  the  way  to  where 
she  lived  she  should  have  had  a visit  of  condolence 
that  night  from  Ugly,  the  bull-dog. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


DREAMING  TRUE. 

All  dogs  are  full  of  dreams — I was  for  one.  Few 
dogs  can  ever  tell  what  they  dream,  and  I generally, 
too,  keep  this  sort  of  thing  to  myself.  Mankind  be- 
lieves so  little  what  it  doesn’t  experience.  It’s  a sort 
of  personal  reproach  to  man  or  woman  to  think  (much 
less  acknowledge)  that  there  can  ever  be  a dream-fact 
or  dream-issue  amid  all  the  clouded  life  of  sleep.  You 
can  believe  in  laughing  at  dreams,  but  the  dream  that 
warns  or  the  dream  that  makes  all  things  clear  can 
never,  never  enter  into  your  personal  confessions. 
We  are  wiser  far.  We  know  that  just  as  love  and 
hate  are  children  of  a dawning  impression — that  just 
as  first  impulses  are  prophetic — so  memory  is  a com- 
pound thing  of  sleeping  and  waking : that  without 
memory  we  could  not  dream  : that  with  memory  we 
can  not  only  dream,  but  determine  as  well.  The  seed 
of  “ what’s  coming  ” is  in  the  flower  of  “ what  has 
been.”  You  will  say  so  too,  and  call  it  the  harvest  of 
experience.  You  correct  the  sleeping  idea  (or  say  you 
correct  it)  by  the  returning  or  returned  consciousness. 
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To  you  it  is  a matter  needing  correction.  But  with 
us,  who  have  no  self-interest  and  no  hate  where  once 
was  love,  or  love  where  once  was  hate,  the  dream 
needs  no  correction  and  no  adjusting  of  any  mental 
eye-piece.  Besides,  you  can’t  smell  in  sleep — we 
can!  But  an  instance  will  tell  you  more  than  the 
weaving  of  words. 

When  the  poor  Markiss  died,  my  once  first  master 
— killed  foully,  as  he  was,  by  Benjamin  Blister,  the 
Jew  fence,  as  I knew  quite  well,  though  the  Markiss 
wouldn’t  split — I dreamt  very  often,  and  always  the 
same  dream.  There  was  an  empty  common  room, 
double-locked  from  the  outside,  and  in  it  only  a little 
something  or  other  done  up  in  a dirty  sort  of  cloth, 
and  the  window  was  nailed  up,  and  it  was  dark  and 
cobwebby,  and  the  generations  of  the  rats  used  to 
come,  at  first,  and  smell  around  it,  and  then  go  away 
and  shriek  and  die,  and,  gradually,  even  they  left  it 
alone.  And  the  fence  never  could  find  it.  I knew  that 
quite  well.  I used  to  see  him  in  my  dreams  wander- 
ing about  Drury  Lane,  with  that  murderer’s  hallucina- 
tion of  the  gallows  in  his  eyes — that  fearsome,  awe- 
some, sweating  fear — that  loosening  of  the  jaw,  till  it 
dropped  like  a corpse’s  jaw  when  the  smile  and  sneer 
die  out  of  it,  and  there  is  only  wonder  and  weariness. 
I used  to  put  my  echoing  snout  on  my  massive  paws, 
and  with  the  excitement  of  chasing  him,  and  the  deep 
in-breaths  of  my  passionate  snoring,  collect  every  fly 
within  the  maelstrom  of  my  nose,  and  wake  myself 
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from  the  sheer  indraught  of  these  tormentors.  But  it 
was  always  the  room,  the  same  room,  with  the  little 
common  packet  m the  dirty  cloth,  and  the  assertion  of 
“ sanctuary  ’ for  it  in  the  death-penalty  for  intrusion. 

Now,  one  day,  in  Drury  Lane,  I seemed  to  get  a 
little  way  inside  my  dream.  I was  dodging  Thickset 
among  the  crowd,  and  he  was  difficult  to  follow  be- 
cause he  seemed  to  think  with  his  wooden  leg,  and 
his  other  leg  never  quite  knew  where  he  was  going. 
It  was  no  good  watching  any  mortal  thing  about  him 
but  the  popping-out  of  the  few  inches  of  black  Chip- 
pendale that  assaulted  the  pavement.  And  this  after- 
noon he’d  been  particular  versatile  in  the  turns  of  his 
muscle-impelled  steering  pole.  Presently  he  was 
pulled  up  in  a sort  of  small  crowd,  and  a nose  as  looked 
like  the  hill-country  of  Samaria  on  the  maps  came  out 
of  the  street,  and  stood  in  front  of  Thickset’s  face, 
and  a small,  little  voice,  with  bad  oil  in  it,  says  to 
him  : “ I beg  pardon.” 

“ Get  out  o’  the  way,  then,”  says  Thickset. 

“ I say  I beg  pardon.” 

“ And  I say  get  out  o’  the  way.” 

“ Aren’t  you  the  porter  at  the  Hospital  ? ” 

“ What  if  I am  ? ” 

“ I want  to  ask  you  something.  Do  you  remember 
the  Markiss  dying  there — stabbed  in  the  ribs — some 
time  ago  ? ” 

“ I do,  very  well ; and  that  there  bull-dog  was  what 
he  left  us.  I ought  to  remember.” 
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“Yes,”  ogled  the  Jew,  “but  his  collar — the  dog’s 
collar — was  it  lost  ? ” 

“No;  I have  it  in  my  desk  now.” 

“ Have  you?  I’ll  give  you  five  shillings  for  it.  His 
poor  mother  wants  it  as  a keepsake.” 

“ It’s  only  a common  sort  of  collar,  with  a curious 
slit  in  it.  It  got  too  tight  for  the  dog,  and  we  gave 
him  another.  The  woman  is  welcome  to  it.  Come 
and  get  it.” 

And  they  walked  on  together.  And  I crept  close 
behind,  and  wondered  to  myself.  Thinks  I : “ This 
must  be  the  man  as  knifed  the  Markiss  ” And  I 
sniffed  him  from  behind  by  his  shiny  boot,  and  yes : 
my  cells  of  reminiscence  right  at  the  back  of  my 
skull  almost  shouted  with  memory.  “ What  does  he 
want  with  that  collar  ? The  Markiss  lived  alone  ; he 
had  no  mother  livin’,  as  I ever  heard  of.  A solitary 
man  he  was.  To  be  sure  we  went,  he  and  I,  one  great 
long  journey — I remember  that — a journey  where  the 

heat  was  awful ; and  a black  man  gave  him  a parcel 

it  s all  a-coming  to  me.  And  when  we 
were  back  in  my  dream-room  he  undid  the  outer 
covering  and  took  it  away  and  burnt  it,  and  being  a 
locksmith  by  trade,  made  for  that  room-door  a small 
and  curious  key.  So  much  I remember,  but  I can’t 
get  back  to  any  more — not  nohow,  try  as  I may.” 

By  this  time  we  were  going  through  the  swing- 
doors,  and  the  Jew  had  to  wait,  for  there  were  all  sorts 
of  things  to  do,  and  I lay  down  near  him,  just  to  think 
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the  thing  out.  And  of  course  I closed  my  eyes  to  do 
it.  And  then  the  dream  came  again.  And  the  Mar- 
kiss  was  in  this  dream  as  if  he  was  frightened,  and  he 
had  the  parcel  in  his  hand,  but  just  then  I saw  him 
drop  it,  and  drop  with  it,  and  lie  there  dead.  And  a 
long-whiskered  old  rat  comes  out  from  a hole  in  the 
corner  and  looks  at  him  askance,  and  says : “ Ah ! my 
man,  you  can’t  touch  that  and  live,”  and  slithers  away 
looking  behind  him  vicious,  but  frightened  too.  And 
last  of  all  I heard  Thickset  saying : “ Don’t  thank 
me  ; it’s  a mere  trifle,  as  a keepsake  for  the  poor  old 
soul.  I’m  glad  I kept  it.”  And  then  I knew  the  Jew 
was  thanking  him,  and  going  away,  and  I strolled  out 
behind  him,  and  never  lost  sight  of  him. 

He  was  fingering  my  old  collar  with  greedy,  inquisi- 
tive fingers,  and  hungry,  hawk-talon  nails,  arid  pre- 
sently he  sat  down  by  the  garden  gate  in  Gordon 
Square  on  the  top  of  a sort  of  street-pump  there  was, 
where  a cup  hung  by  a chain.  And  then  he  went  for 
that  keepsake  with  his  knife,  and  tore  it  to  bits.  And, 
somewhere  inside  it,  he  found  the  key  he  was  looking 
for,  and  then  his  joy  almost  dispossessed  the  sleepless 
fear  in  his  corpse-haunted  eyes,  and  the  greed  on  his 
face  was  as  if  the  whole  treasure  of  the  whole  world 
was  his  at  last.  And  then  I heard  him  begin  to 
chortle,  and  churn  his  words,  and  generally  go  savage- 
glad  with  his  own  unholy  joy. 

“ Ah,  Markiss,  dear  Markiss says  he,  and  when  he 
said  “ dear  ” you  knew  how  he  must  have  loved  my 
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old  master.  “ Oh,  Markiss  (he  went  on),  I’m  just  in 
time.  \ ou  wouldn’t  tell  me  where  the  swag  was, 
and  I knifed  you,  Markiss,  and  pretending  for  to  help 
you  to  the  ambulance  I tried  every  pocket  that  you 
had,  but  it  was  no  good — no  good.  Then  little  Croppy 
comes  out  of  prison,  and  yesterday  comes  to  see  me 
to  ask  me  which  hospital  it  was  where  the  Markiss 
died,  and  I gradually — with  a good  deal  of  drink — 
found  out  the  reason  why  he  wanted  for  to  know. 
The  Markiss’  brother  Stephen  when  in  Bombay,  had 
done  a hand’s  turn  and  something  more  at  a big  bit 
of  business.  The  Markiss  was  only  a fighter;  his 
brother  was  what  you  please,  and  clever  at  that.  His 
share  of  the  swag  he’d  left  aboard  ship,  done  up  in 
canvas,  with  a Lascar,  and  when  he  was  sent  to 
Portland  on  another  job  he  managed  to  let  his  brother, 
the  Markiss,  know  that  he  must  go  and  get  it  at 
Marseilles  and  take  every  care  of  it,  for  it  contained 
jewels  of  great  value.  When  he’d  got  it  safe  he  was 
to  burn  the  outer  cover  and  leave  it  as  he  found  it  in 
the  cloth  it  was  in,  and  then  it  would  only  look  like 
it  was — a dirty,  common  parcel.  But  how  to  find  it  ? 
Croppy  had  the  office  from  Stephen,  and  Stephen 
comes  out  next  year.  And  the  office  was  to  find  the 
collar  that  the  bull-pup  had  on — no  more.  And  I’ve 
got  the  collar,  and  Croppy  is  in  quod  for  assaulting 
the  police  last  night — I saw  to  that — and  will  forfeit 
his  ticket-of-leave.  And  I have  the  key  and  will  soon 
find  the  dazzlers  now.” 

F 
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I sat  quite  quiet  by  the  pump  in  Gordon  Square  till 
he  had  gone.  I didn’t  see  what  I could  do  and,  indeed, 
I was  more  than  sure  that  this  rat  like  the  rest,  if  too 
inquisitive,  would  regret  that  he  ever  found  the  room. 
But  I saw  him  hurry  away  and  join  the  crowd.  Once 
I noticed  that  in  his  joy  at  playing  with  it  he  dropped 
the  key  and  then  savagely  reclaimed  it,  with  an 
unworthy  blow,  from  a little  boy  who  was  only  picking 
it  up  for  him.  The  child  cried,  and  I walked  along 
and  played  a little  with  the  child  and  he  forgot  the 
blow.  And  the  last  I saw  of  the  Jew  he  was  climbing 
on  an  omnibus  in  Regent  Street,  and  though  his  bad, 
weary,  evil  little  face  looked  still  bed-ridden  with  fear, 
yet  the  savage  exultation  of  it  was  the  predominant 
expression  as  I saw  it  then.  When  next  I saw  it 
carried  past  me  it  was  gangrene-green  with  the  awful- 
ness of  cholera.  But  not  yet — that  did  not  come  for 
many  days. 

But  I was  unhappy.  My  pal  had  given  the  Markiss 
away,  and  I could  not  tell  my  pal.  And  so  I could 
only  dream,  and  my  dreams  took  possession  of  me 
from  that  moment  to  the  end. 

At  first  the  Jew  was  foiled.  I saw  him  walking  all 
day  and  night  and  searching  neighbourhoods  for  the 
clue  he  wanted.  He  took  journeys  to  find  old 
acquaintances  of  the  Markiss,  but  they  could  never 
tell  him  what  he  wished  to  know  At  night  he  used 
to  sit  and  think  with  a great  dampness  on  his  fore- 
head, never  lying  down  and  sleeping  like  an  ordinary, 
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innocent  sinner,  who  had  never  dared  to  make  sinful 
acquaintance  with  Angel  of  Death,  but  sitting  bolt- 
upright  with  a revolver  in  his  hand  as  though  expect- 
ing that  the  forfeit-taker  was  knocking  at  the 
neighbours’  doors  and  asking  for  him.  And  always, 
save  when  he  dozed  for  a few  minutes,  his  lips  were 
moving,  and  the  inarticulate  suspense  was  beating  in 
the  pulse  of  his  little  skinny  neck  as  though  his 
life-blood  were  sick  of  him  and  wanted  to  get  out  and 
run  away. 

And  0I1,  his  weariness ! Once  the  dark  Shadow 
of  Death  came  near  him  with  merciful,  arresting 
hand,  and  the  bitter  lines  of  pain  and  evil  and  tired 
insufficiency  began  to  lighten  with  the  premonition  of 
rest ; but  then,  into  the  face  of  the  great  Consoler 
came  the  hard  aspect  of  postponed  and  arrested  de- 
termination which  cancelled  the  immediate  mercy  of 
his  incipient  intent,  and  left  the  sufferer  on  the  rack 
of  the  torment  of  life  once  more.  Here  was  indeed 
the  supreme  Hell  of  almost  eternal  moments  of  agony 
worked  into  the  chain  of  suffering  humanity  before 
my  dreaming  but  illuminated  eyes.  And  then  after 
such  haunted  hours  he  would  take  to  haunted  life  once 
more,  and  the  Devil  of  Greed  usurp  again  his  fell 
dominion.  And  so  would  re-commence  the  unholy 
quest  and  sordid  pilgrimage ! But  it  was  nearino-  its 

o 

end.  An  accident,  the  merest  chance,  an  old  book 
belonging  to  the  Markiss,  sold  to  the  Jew  by  an  old 
lodging-house  keeper  of  the  Markiss  for  a glass  of 
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gin,  put  him — by  a note  in  it,  in  pencil — on  the  right 
scent. 

My  dreams  of  him  had  been  monotonous  for  many 
nights,  but  one  night — directly  I fastened  my  sleeping 
consciousness  to  my  paws — I knew  that  the  curtain 
was  up  for  the  last  act.  He  was  in  the  room,  a dirty 
bit  of  candle  stuck  in  a ginger  beer  bottle  for  all  light 
— hugging  and  kissing  the  now-opened  parcel — bury- 
ing his  gloating  gold-sensual  lips  in  the  death-clout 
that  had  been  its  winding-sheet,  crying  aloud  to  the 
very  walls  an  exultant  paean  of  polluted  joy-words. 
Bauble  by  bauble  he  held  them  in  the  candle-rays — 
bauble  by  bauble  he  counted  them  and  appraised 
them,  pencilling  on  the  dirty  recording  wall  their 
separate  and  prospective  value.  One  by  one  he 
kissed  them,  clinking  them  together  like  amulets, 
winding  them  round  his  throat  and  neck  like  a rosary, 
soiling  the  beauty  of  adoration  with  the  intent  of 
desecration.  xA.nd  then,  and  at  that  moment,  as 
though  loathing  the  work,  the  Death-Angel  touched 
him  and  he  shivered,  and  as  his  face  turned  to  my 
dreaming  spirit  a greater  fear  than  any  fear  that  ever 
haunted  jt  before  came  into  it,  and  I heard  his  words 
hiss  past  my  ear : “ His  dog ! he  will  kill  me  ; help, 
help!”  And  he  clutched  at  his  waist  and  rolled  over 
and  over  in  agony.  Then  his  shrieks  rent  the  air,  and 
a doctor  who  was  soon  standing  by  him  said : 
“ Cholera,  constable.  Asiatic.  Burn  that  d — - — d rap* 

c> 

there  at  once.  Don’t  let  it  out  of  the  room — there’s 
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death  in  every  thread  of  it.  Yes,  and  burn  your  red- 
tape,  too.  Seal  up  this  shanty.  Turn  every  soul  out 
of  the  house.  Give  notice  to  the  Sanitary  Authority. 

I ake  this  fellow  to  the  Hospital.  I’ll  go  and  warn 
them  he’s  coming.  Nov  look  sharp.  Delay  spells 
Death  and  Epidemic  in  one.” 

# # # * # * 

And  so  the  poor  Markiss  was  avenged,  and  the 
vengeance  was  spawned  eight  thousand  miles  away 
that  found  his  murderer  out  at  last.  And  I dreamed 
true — I generally  do.  But  I believe  in  what  I pro- 
fess to  believe — that’s  why,  perhaps. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

death’s  understudy. 

“Now  the  wages  of  truth  is — legal  proceedings.” 

The  new  porter  in  Trueman’s  place  was  not  quite  a 
success.  He  was  too  fussy  and  too  funky.  It’s  no 
use  in  this  world  for  dog  or  man  to  growl  when  they 
don’t  mean  to  bite.  And  it’s  no  use  to  begin  by 
snapping  till  you  see  what  the  lay  of  a man’s  meaning 
is  behind  his  deceiving  manner.  And  to  seek  offence 
where  no  offence  is  meant  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
small  toy-terrier  nature.  To  give  most  liberal  beans 
where  beans  are  wanted  is  right,  and  for  that  even- 
tuality no  beans  are  too  considerable.  But  milder 
vegetables  will  often  do  the  trick,  and  it’s  quite  beside 
the  culture  of  a well-bred  bull-dog  to  lack  a proper 
sense  of  a proportion.  In  fact,  snarling  is  all  wrong. 

But  the  new  porter  was  a snarler,  and  besides  he 
used  to  ridicule  Thickset  behind  his  back,  and  that  I 
call  infamous  bad  form  in  a subordinate.  Give  me 
loyalty.  Take  everything  else  away  you  please,  but 
when  you  work  with  a man  or  a dog  play  a fair  hand 
and  don’t  be  greedy  for  the  tricks  he  makes  and  label 
all  as  yours.  I didn’t  condescend  to  dislike  this 
porter.  But  he  was  mangy  in  patches.  And  like  all 
weak  men  he  allowed  big  liberties  and  resented  small 
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familiarities ; in  fact  he  never  knew  how  to  check 
the  familiarity  early  and  nicely,  which  breeds  and 
means  contempt  later  on  and  then  may  be  incurable. 

And  that’s  how  he  came  to  allow  Parsnep  the 
builder  to  come  in  and  chat  with  him.  Parsnep  wanted 
beans,  and  beans  were  not  given  soon  enough,  and 
then  he  had  to  have  worse — much  worse.  One  day 
the  House-Physician,  Dr.  Welby,  him  with  the 
straight  long  nose  and  straight  ways  of  speech  and 
kind  of  knot  in  his  tongue  when  he  laid  the  whip 
of  lhs  words  across  the  vanity  of  a quack  or  the  self- 
righteousness  of  a scoundrel — one  day  he  happened 
to  come  in  when  Parsnep  was  a hob-nobbing  with  this 
porter  (I  thinks  such  small  beer  of  him  that  I won’t 
give  him  any  other  name).  And  Dr.  Welby  asks 
some  question  or  other,  and  the  porter,  hardly  con- 
descending to  look  at  him  or  get  up  from  his  chair, 
gives  Dr.  Welby  a short  kind  of  barking  answer. 
The  doctor  was  a sort  of  three-compartment  cruet- 
stand  on  two  legs,  and  he  rarely  used  the  salt.  So  he 
looks  for  a moment  at  the  porter,  and  then  he  winks 
at  me  and  I winks  back  at  him,  and  he  says : “ Porter, 
are  you  engaged  with  this — gentleman — (and  he  lifted 
his  eyebrows  at  Parsnep) — very  deeply,  or  can  I have 
the  honour  of  a word  with  him?”  And  the  porter 
smiles  back  kind  of  sarcastic,  and  then  I’m  blessed  if 
the  pepper  and  mustard  didn’t  run  together  in  Dr. 
Welby,  and  that  porter  in  about  two  twos  had  tucked 
his  tail  in  closer  than  ever  1 saw  a tail  as  was  invisible 
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go  to  quarters.  And  Parsnep  was  a-sneaking  out 
of  the  door  half-flayed  too,  when  Dr.  Welby  says, 
intense  and  quiet-like,  with  a nasty  kind  of  thunder 
under  his  words:  "Mr.  Parsnep,  I believe,  builder, 
vestryman,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ I’ve  just  been  to  see,  and  am  going  to  admit  here 
at  once,  the  eighth  case  of  typhoid  fever  from  those 
disgraceful  tenements  of  yours  in  Putridity  Row.” 

I don  1 know  such  a place,  sir  ” (with  lofty  dignity). 

“ 1 daresay  not  by  that  name,  but  that’s  the  name  I 
gi\e  the  death-traps  you  let  out  to  artisans  as  houses.” 

This,  sir,  is  slanderous,  and  it’s  said  afore  wit- 
nesses.” 

Good  God,  man!  ‘Said  afore  witnesses!’  I say 
it  before  your  face,  and  I’ll  shout  it  from  the  roof  of 
the  Hospital,  and  you  can  go  to  one  of  your  septic 
advisers  and  indict  me  for  anything  you  please.  Only, 
as  I may  have  to  pay  for  it,  I’ll  say  my  say.” 

1 11  not  listen.  I wish  you  good-day.” 

I don  t think  you  11  pass  the  bull-dog.  He  seems 
to  think  you’d  better  stay.” 

(That  was  my  honest  opinion,  and  I conveyed  it  to 
Parsnep,  and  he  understood.) 

“ Now,  look  here,  sir,”  continued  Dr.  Welby,  “you’re 
a sample  of  the  venal  kind  of  vermin  this  city  breeds. 
On  made  ground,  that  is  to  say  refuse  heaps  of  unmen- 
tionable garbage,  you  have  dared  to  build  tenements 
which  you  let  out  to  poor  people.  In  six  months  from 
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the  primary  letting  of  this  Terrace  of  Infamy  there 
have  been  eight  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  and  two  deaths 
after  child-birth.  And  I am  told  you  are  a religious 
man — that  you  are  a pillar  of  your  particular  place  of 
worship.  The  very  next  death  that  occurs  here  as  a 
result  of  your  shameful  offences  against  mankind,  I am 
going  to  put  you  down  as  the  Cause  of  Death  in  the 
medical  certificate,  and  stand  the  racket.  Good-day 
to  you.  Off  guard,  Ugly.” 

And  he  sauntered  away  like  a volcano  off  duty. 
Well,  of  course,  Parsnep  may  have  been  a religious 
man,  but  such  language  as  he  used  for  the  next  ten 
minutes  I never  heard  in  my  whole  life,  and  I am  sorry 
to  say  the  porter  helped  him,  and  sorrier  still  to  have  to 
add  that  between  them  they  wrote  down  then  and 
there  the  words  they  could  recollect,  and  Parsnep  went 
away  with  the  paper  in  his  pocket. 

Hardly  had  he  gone  when  Lemonsqueezer  comes 
up  from  downstairs,  and  tells  the  porter  that  in  con- 
sequence of  a complaint  from  Dr.  Welby  he  was  put 
on  duty  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital,  and  he  brought 
with  him  “ Binks  the  Barnacle,”  as  the  students  called 
him,  to  take  the  place  in  the  front-hall.  The  porter 
what  I thinks  such  small  beer  of  went  away  muttering, 
and  little  Binks,  who  hated  him  like  poison,  and 
thought  him  “ game  for  anything  but  being  game,” 
squares  himself  into  the  big  chair  and  went  “ proud  of 
hisself  ” for  all  he  was  worth.  Little  Binks  was  a real 
good  sort,  clever  on  his  pins,  quick  with  the  gloves, 
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shrewd  and  sharp  of  speech,  and  as  handy  as  a sailor. 
Ay ! and  he  was  true,  and  as  fond  of  Thickset  as  I was 
almost. 

Just  after  Thickset  came  on  duty,  and  was  told  as 
much  as  Binks  knew  (which  wasn’t  much),  one  of  the 
Staff  whistled  to  me  to  go  for  an  airing,  and  off  we 
toddled. 

I was  in  a sort  of  an  irritable  frame  of  mind,  and  at 
the  corner  of  Chancery  Lane  I saw  a big  dog  bullying 
a little  Maltese  I knew.  So  I just  worked  off  some 
superfluous  steam  on  him,  and  after  Curtice  (him  as 
took  me  out)  had  choked  me  off  I felt  better.  Curtice 
was  a cheery  chap,  and  a marvel  with  his  fists,  but  as 
good-tempered  as  a happy  squirrel.  He  was  Assis- 
tant House  Physician  at  the  time,  and  very  fond  of 
Dr.  Welby,  who  was,  perhaps,  a bit  difficult  to  work 
with.  He  had  heard  of  the  doctor’s  encounter  with 
Parsnep,  and,  though  fully  agreeing  with  the  facts  as 
Dr.  Welby  saw  them,  yet  feared — I could  tell  that 
from  his  manner — that  slander  was  an  expensive  kind 
of  remedy.  There  was  a vein  of  Scotch  caution  in  his 
nature,  and  he  always  knew  when  to  back  water  to 
avoid  a collision.  But  the  thing  was  done,  and  he 
meant  to  help  to  see  it  through  now.  And  that  was 
why  he  made  his  way  with  me  now  to  Parsnep’s  pet 
rookery  to  prospect  the  land. 

We  got  to  the  museum  of  death-traps  in  due  course, 
and  right  at  the  corner  was  Parsnep,  talking  to  that 
porter  of  ours,  and  head  to  head,  like  partridges 
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asleep,  were  these  two  with  a third  man  to  help  era. 
Down  slips  Curtice,  and  deliberately  unlaces  his  boot, 
and  then  very  slowly  does  it  up  again.  And  while  he 
was  so  occupied  we  heard  the  third  man  of  the 
precious  trio  say : “ Of  course  it’s  slander,  and  if  he 
fulfils  his  threat  it  will  be  a shocking  bad  case,  and 
would  mean  heavy  damages.  But,  of  course,  you  will 
have  to  stand  cross-examination,  Parsnep,  as  they’re 
sure  to  justify.”  Parsnep  fidgeted  about,  and  didn’t 
seem  to  relish  that  prospect ; and  his  little  lawyer 
looked  at  him  under  his  lids  and  saw,  I could  tell,  that 
he  had  a coward  to  deal  with. 

Just  then  the  porter  chap  sees  me,  and  looks  for  my 
companion,  and  spies  Curtice,  and  whispers  a warning 
word  to  the  other  two.  They  all  faced  our  way  then, 
and  we  had  to  pass  them.  The  porter  touched  his 
cap  to  Curtice,  and  Curtice — well  knowing,  as  I be- 
lieve, exactly  who  he  had  before  him — stopped,  and 
said  in  his  jolly  sort  of  way:  “ Oh,  Jones,  could  you 
tell  me  where  Mr.  Parsnep’s  tenements  are  ? The  case 
of  typhoid  moved  in  to-day  will  die  for  certain,  and 
the  whole  Hospital  is  going  to  back-up  Dr.  Welby  to 
their  last  copper.  I want  to  look  at  this  collection  of 
so-called  houses.” 

But  before  the  porter  could  speak  Parsnep’s  lawyer 
chimes  in  : “I  hope,  for  his  own  sake,  Dr.  Welby  will 
not,  if  the  case  does  die,  fulfil  his  threat  as  to  the 
Death  Certificate.” 

“ Did  he  say  he  would  ? ” asks  Curtice. 
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He  did,  chimed  in  Parsnep  and  the  porter,  with 
immediate  haste. 

" Then  y°u  may  bet  your  bottom  dollar  he’ll  keep 
his  word.  He  never  breaks  it.  He’s  not  made  of  that 
soit  of  porcelain.  And  we  shall  all  fight  you  with 
him.  It’s  high  time  we  did.  We  are  sick  and  tired 
of  your  cases.  Every  death  is  practically  murder,  as 
I see  murder,  for  this  chronic  contributory  negligence 
is  quite  equal  to  intent.” 

Then  Parsnep  clean  lost  his  temper,  and  used  lan- 
guage only  fit  for  a week-day  bargee  or  a Sabbath 
Petticoat  Lane  man.  He  lost  his  temper  shocking, 
went  clean  beside  himself,  and  before  I knew  what 
was  up,  or  how  it  happened,  or  anything  about  it, 
he  d actually  struck  Mr.  Curtice  across  the  face,  and 
was  himself  treated  to  a left-hander  under  the  point 
of  the  jaw,  which  made  his  immediate  neighbours 
apple-and-potato-peelmgs.  Then  the  police  came  up, 
and  Curtice,  on  the  information  of  Parsnep,  was  ar- 
rested and  walked  off  to  Bow  Street.  And  on  the 
way  there  Curtice  was  laughing  to  himself  all  he 
knew.  “ Couldn’t  be  better,”  I heard  him  say  to  the 
constable.  The  stupid  fellow ! — it  was  the  very 
thing  I wanted.” 

Next  day  Curtice  was  tried  for  the  assault,  and  Par- 
snep had  to  go  into  the  witness  box.  The  lying  thief 
actually  denied  that  he  struck  Mr.  Curtice  at  all.  But 
when  the  porter  and  the  lawyer  gave  their  evidence 
under  pressure,  that  fact  was  soon  set  at  rest.  Indeed, 
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Parsnep  behaved  in  his  evidence-in-chief  like  an  in- 
jured psalm-smiter.  But  there  arose  before  him  a 
young  gentleman  (he’s  now  a judge)  who  was  retained 
to  cross-examine  Mr.  Parsnep.  And,  my  goodness 
gracious  me!  I should  think  when  he  had  done  with 
Parsnep,  Parsnep  wished  he’d  never  come.  He  had 
to  own  up  to  all  his  own  disgraceful  behaviour  about 
his  rents,  and  his  houses — how  his  poor  tenants’ 
healths  had  suffered,  what  deaths  there  had  been,  the 
kind  of  houses  they  were,  on  what  sort  of  ground  built, 
how  drained,  and  fifty  and  one  other  questions.  And 
all  the  time  the  gentle  side-query  of  “ Was  the  reli- 
gious life  compatible  with  this  course  of  conduct  ? ” 
never  ceased  for  one  moment!  If  it  wasn’t  exactly 
asked  direct,  it  was  for  ever  and  ever  being  hinted  at. 

At  last  the  Court  seemed  to  appreciate  the  fun  and 
humour  of  the  query-climax,  and  to  look  for  it.  This 
house-farmer  stepped  from  the  box  an  absolutely  dis- 
credited man — done,  finished,  used  up  as  to  reputation. 
The  Magistrate  asked  if  Mr.  Curtice  called  any  wit- 
nesses. 

“ Except  this  bull-dog,  I have  none,”  said  he. 

“ And  I sincerely  wish  he  could  speak,”  said  the 
Magistrate. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  replies  Counsel  for  the  Defence,  “ I wish 
he  could.” 

I winked  at  the  Magistrate,  and  he  turned  to  the 
constable  and  said  : “ Isn’t  this  the  dog  that  was  in 
Court  the  other  day  ? ” 
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“ Yes,  your  Worship,”  says  the  Inspector  of  Police, 
“ it  was  the  case  of  the  draper’s  assistant  who  said  he 
was  a medical  student,  and  all  the  Staff  of  the  Hos- 
pital came  to  disown  him,  and  the  dog  came  too.” 

“ He’s  on  the  Staff  ? ” queried  his  Worship. 

“ Very  much,  your  Worship,”  sings  out  Curtice,  and 
gives  me  a look  ; and  I nearly  barked  the  Court  out  of 
doors  just  to  show  my  appreciation  of  a bit  of  official 
notice. 

Curtice’s  case  was  dismissed. 

Now  you  must  understand  that  during  the  hearing 
of  the  case  against  Curtice,  Counsel  for  the  Defence 
had  contrived  to  lug  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  the 
quarrel,  and  so  Dr.  Welby’s  threat  as  to  what  he  would 
put  in  the  certificate  in  a certain  contingency  came  out 
in  evidence,  and  did  not  become  the  subject,  after  all, 
of  an  action  for  slander  against  Dr.  Welby.  But  the 
Vestryman  who  was  Death’s  Understudy,  who  helped 
make  the  by-laws  which  enabled  him  to  let  tenement- 
coffins  to  poor  human  beings,  he  was  crucified  by  ex- 
cessive public  notice.  That  upper  cut  of  Curtice’s  let 
in  too  much  daylight  to  please  the  high-priests  of 
Bumbledom.  After  that  cross-examination  of  Judas 
there  was  no  more  use  for  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
at  usurious  interest.  The  betrayed  Master — so  pitiful 
to  the  poor — was  justified  in  the  practical  hanging  of 
the  faithless  Apostle  who  mouthed  the  words  of  His 
Evangel  to  soil  the  intent  of  the  spirit  of  His  teaching. 

Naturally  that  porter,  who  is  still  to  me  small  beer 
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— very  small  beer — retired.  There  was  no  place  with 

us  for  such  as  he. 

And  at  dinner  that  night  Dr.  Welby,  who  was  never 
demonstrative,  filled  one  of  the  property  tumblers— 
which  received  and  never  registered  liquid  impressions 
— with  what  he  called  “ the  nearest  approach  to  per- 
jury with  the  label  of  Champagne,”  and,  looking  at 
Curtice,  said  : “ Mr.  Ugly  and  Gentlemen, — I give 
you  the  toast  of  the  Assistant  House  Physician,  who 
took  his  own  straight  way  to  a clear  conclusion,  and 
found  it.”  And  I barked  my  approbation,  and  then, 
finding  Sarah  Marks  there  unexpected,  bowled  her 
over  and  over  (for  listening  behind  the  sideboard)  till 
she  took  the  open  window  as  an  alternative,  and 
dropped  into  the  area  below  with  a screech  and  a fit 
of  swearing  and  spitting  as  would  have  given  points  to 
any  cat-Parliament  I ever  listened  to.  And  so  one 
from  the  shoulder  saved  a good  many  blows  below  the 
belt. 

This  is  a tame  story,  but  its  moral  is  there  if  you 
look. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


thickset’s  great  trouble. 

There  are  days  in  a dog’s  life  that  he  looks  back  to, 
and  whines  about,  even  in  his  sleep.  The  story  I am 
about  to  tell  affected  me  as  nothing  else  has  ever  done 
in  all  my  life.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst  I must  throw  myself  off  Waterloo  Bridge 
and  have  done  with  it  all.  But  good  came  out  of 
evil,  as  you  shall  hear.  And,  indeed,  if  we  wait,  and 
don  t take  Fate  by  the  shoulders  and  shunt  her  from 
the  wheel  and  try  and  steer  ourselves,  things  do  come 
right.  But  patience  is  a bit  difficult,  and  that’s  a 
fact. 

There  had  been  an  uneasy  feeling  about  for  some 
time  ; things  kept  getting  stolen  ; umbrellas  and  coats 
and  small  sums  of  money,  and  no  one  liked  to  suspect 
anyone,  and  yet  everyone  was  anxious  and  worried. 
Suspicion  is  a terrible  guest  to  entertain.  Thickset 
was  bothered  to  death  about  it.  But  one  fine  day 
things  reached  a climax ; a bag  of  gold  from  the 
Bank,  containing  eighty  pounds,  was  filched  from 
Lemonsqueezer’s  office,  and  the  bag  itself  was  found 
by  the  police  in  Thickset’s  old  coat  pocket — the  coat 
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that  hung  by  his  desk,  and  the  one  he  took  off  when 
he  came  on  duty.  Thickset  was  “ under  arrest,”  as 
he  called  it — that  is  to  say,  pending  enquiries  he  was 
not  allowed  to  be  at  his  post.  I saw  him  go  into  the 
Secretary’s  office,  and  I saw  him  come  out,  and  I had 
to  look  at  his  wooden  leg  to  know  it  was  the  same 
man.  His  face,  in  a few  minutes,  had  grown  haggard 
and  pinched  and  old.  He  staggers  past  me  on  the  mat, 
and  stops  and  looks  at  me,  and  I wagged  my  crooked 
old  tail.  And  then  he  sat  on  the  seat  by  me,  and 
got  my  head  between  his  leg  and  a half,  and  clawed 
at  my  head  and  looked  into  my  eyes  and  said  : “ Ugly, 
I’m  suspected  of  thieving.  I’m  going  away  till  all’s 
cleared  up.  Remember,  I’m  an  innocent  man,  dog, 
and  keep  your  weather-eye  open,  and  help  to  clear 
me  ” ; and  there  was  a great  choke  in  his  throat.  I 
understood,  and  I swore  a mighty  dog-oath  to  myself 
that  I’d  glue  my  body  and  brain  to  the  work.  Then 
he  went  away,  and  for  five  terrible  days  I never  saw 
him. 

All  the  Staff  were  as  down  on  their  luck  as  I was. 
I often  heard  them  discussing  it  all  as  they  walked, 
two  and  two  of  an  evening,  out  in  the  front,  and  not 
one  of  them  but  refused  to  believe  in  my  old  pal’s 
complicity.  And  he  had,  as  I heard,  to  suffer  the  in- 
dignity of  having  his  room  searched,  and  his  lodging 
outside  searched  too,  and  I heard  them  say  that  he 
was  shadowed  by  detectives.  But  he  was  loyal  to  his 
orders,  and  never  came  near  us,  or  spoke  a word,  or 
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wrote  a line  of  complaint,  but  waited  for  his  great  jus- 
tification and  trusted  in  me.  But  I knew  he  never 
slept.  Day  and  night  I heard  him  stumping  about 
outside,  and  day  and  night  I bore  down  the  tempta- 
tion to  join  him  and  take  exile  with  him.  But  my 
duty  was  inside,  and  I stuck  to  my  duty.  And  the 
days  wore  on,  and  still  no  explanation  came,  and  still 
I was  alone — sleepless  and  determined,  but  without  a 
clue. 

One  evening  Lemonsqueezer  was  talking  to  the 
Chairman  about  it,  and  the  Chairman  asked  to  see  the 
bag  that  was  found  in  Thickset’s  coat-pocket,  and 
Lemonsqueezer  went  and  fetched  it  in.  Just  as  he 
was  giving  it  to  the  Chairman  he  dropped  it,  and  I 
had  it  in  my  teeth  like  lightning,  and  took  it  away 
to  my  mat.  Lemonsqueezer  was  going  to  come  for  it 
when  the  Chairman  touched  his  arm,  and  said : 

“ Wait ; the  bull-dog  has  an  idea.  Leave  him  alone.” 

I buried  my  nose  deep  into  the  bag,  and  took  in  all 
its  secrets — secrets  unknown  to  them.  I smelt  it,  smelt 
deep,  and  there  was  one  peculiar  thing  about  it  which 
made  me  very  angry  at  once  : it  smelt  of  scent.  I’ve 
told  you  before  how  I hate  scent.  But  behind  the 
scent-odour  was  that  of  the  hand  that  had  been  put 
inside  the  bag.  And  as  I smelt  it  I knew  it  had  come 
my  way  before.  Yes;  but  when  and  where?  I 
searched  my  memory,  and  my  memory  failed  me. 
And  yet  I knew  I had  experienced  it.  I took  one 
more  deep  sniff  at  the  bag,  carried  it  to  the  Chair- 
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man’s  feet,  and  looked  up  at  him  and  whined.  He 
was  a lover  of  animals.  He  pushed  it  towards  me 
with  his  foot,  and  said  : “ Guard.”  And  I took  it  back 
to  the  dark  side  of  my  mat,  and  laid  down  on  it.  Then 
he  said  to  Lemonsqueezer : “ I will  be  responsible  for 
the  order  that  that  bit  of  evidence  is  left  with  that 
detective  ” (pointing  his  stick  at  me).  And  Lemon- 
squeezer  said  : “ Very  well,  sir.” 

Next  day  it  was  Visiting  Day,  and  many  kept  com- 
ing and  going.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I heard  a gen- 
tleman going  out  ask  the  porter  on  duty  if  anything 
had  been  traced  about  the  robbery  which  the  patient 
upstairs  whom  he  had  been  to  see  had  told  him  about. 
And  the  porter  (little  Binks)  chatted  about  it,  and  the 
visitor  gave  the  porter  a two-shilling  bit  and  walked 
away.  Binks,  who  was  always  teaching  me  tricks, 
says:  “ Catch,  L’gly!  ” and  I missed  it,  and  Binks  was 
going  to  try  again,  but  I had  found  change  for  that 
florin  in  my  nose,  and  I put  my  paw  on  it,  and  Binks 
waited.  The  same  smell  of  scent,  and  the  same  hand- 
odour  behind  the  scent.  I knew  Binks  by  scent — it 
wasn’t  Binks  ; it  was  the  man  who  gave  it  to  Binks. 
And  I let  Binks  have  back  the  coin,  and  laughed  low 
to  myself,  and  thought  of  Thickset  in  the  cold  shadow 
of  suspicion,  and  ground  my  underhung  jaw  against 
my  uppers,  and  knew  where  Fate  was  leading  me. 

That  night  I heard  the  Secretary  say  to  one  of  the 
Committee  that  they  had  thought  it  better  to  let  Thick- 
set retire  on  a pension,  but  that  he  had  replied  that  he 
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demanded  a full  inquiry,  that  he  couldn’t  retire  under 
suspicion,  and  that  the  inquiry  was  fixed  for  to- 
morrow in  the  Board  Room.  Thinks  I,  when  he  was 
gone  downstairs,  “ I’d  better  hide  the  bag ; I must 
have  time  ; ” and  so  I put  it  where  it  was  safe,  no 
matter  where.  A message  came  in  the  evening  to  the 
front  door  from  the  Chairman  to  say  he  could  not 
attend  any  inquiry  for  four  days,  and  he  thought  suffi- 
cient time  had  not  elapsed.  The  porter  took  the 
verbal  message  to  Lemonsqueezer,  and  he  comes  out 
and  says  to  the  footman  : “ My  compliments,  and  I 
will  fix  a later  day,  and  write  to  your  master,”  and 
then  I knew  I had  more  time. 

Next  morning  I went  into  the  Secretary’s  office 
while  they  was  cleaning  it,  and  put  my  old  nose  to 
every  square  inch  of  it,  and  at  last  I came  upon  the 
corroborative  smell — faint,  but  there,  sufficiently 
sure  to  show  me  I was  on  the  right  track.  Then  I 
toddled  into  the  wards  and  spotted,  by  the  same 
means,  the  friend  of  the  gentlemanly  visitor,  and  had 
a look  at  him. 

Then  I went  off  duty  by  myself,  and  found  Thick- 
set in  Drury  Lane,  and  had  a walk  with  him.  He  was 
that  glad  to  see  me  that  he  burst  into  tears.  He  took 
me  down  to  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  sat  on  a seat,, 
and  talked  to  me,  and  told  me  all  his  troubles.  He 
knew  he  was  followed,  and  so  did  I.  I looked  at  the 
man  told  off  for  the  job,  and  gradually  got  near  him, 
and  sampled  him  by  nose,  but  he  was  a perfect  stran- 
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ger.  Just  then  Thickset  was  asked  by  some  one 
passing  if  he  had  a light,  and,  as  he  was  handing  his 
box  of  matches  to  the  gentleman  who  asked  him,  I 
saw  the  detective  start,  and  heard  him  say  under  his 
breath — “ Flash  Frank,  as  I live.  What  can  he  want 
with  him  ? ” And  I looked  that  way,  and  “ Flash 
Frank  ” was  the  gentleman  who  had  given  Binks  that 
two-shilling  piece. 

Well,  “ Flash  Frank  ” sat  down,  and  began  to  talk  to 
Thickset  that  kind ; he  said  he  had  heard  of  his 
trouble  as  he  visited  a friend  at  the  Hospital,  and  my 
old  pal,  who  had  been  lonely,  and  had  had  no  kind 
words  given  him  for  days,  for  once  talked  too  much. 
But  I was  glad  he  did,  for  I listened.  “ Flash  Frank  ” 
simply  emptied  Thickset.  Before  he  went  away  he 
knew  every  yard  of  the  Flospital,  and  where  every- 
thing was  kept,  and  where  the  strong  box  was,  and 
all  the  rest.  And  Thickset  had  told  him  the  inquiry 
was  to  take  place  on  the  day  it  was  fixed  for,  the 
evening  of  next  Visiting  Day,  in  fact.  Then  “ Flash 
Frank  ” went  away,  and  I trotted  back  behind  Thick- 
set, very  pleased  and  precious  determined. 

The  day  of  the  inquiry  wore  round,  and  among 
other  visitors  who  came  in  was  “ Flash  Frank,”  but 
when  the  visitors  went  out  “Flash  Frank”  did  not 
pass  through  the  doors.  I watched  every  one  of  them, 
and  I knew  that  quite  well.  That  was  as  I wished  it 
should  be ; all  was  going  right.  By-and-bye  the 
Committee  began  to  arrive,  and  when  the  Secretary’s 
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door  was  open  for  some  of  them  to  go  m and  speak 
to  him  before  the  meeting  in  the  Board  Room,  I 
quietly  ensconced  myself  in  the  Secretary’s  Room, 
\\  ell  out  of  observation  ; and  when  they  all  retired  to 
the  Board  Room  to  try  my  old  pal,  and  the  door  was 
locked,  I was  inside  that  door.  I felt  it  rough  for  him 
not  to  see  me  when  he  came  in,  but  better  my  ap- 
parent neglect  of  him  than  that  I should  be  in  the 
wrong  place  at  the  right  time. 

The  minutes  went  slowly  by,  and  presently  the 
handle  of  the  room-door  was  softly  turned.  Then  I 
heard  a soft  jingle  of  many  keys,  and  presently  in 
comes  Flash  Frank,”  and  the  door  was  locked  be- 
hind him.  I never  budged.  The  safe  gave  him  some 
little  trouble,  but  he  was  an  expert,  and  soon  had  it 
open.  “ Payable  to  bearer,”  I heard  him  say  ; “ these 
will  do.”  And  he  sampled  all  the  deeds  and  bonds, 
and  collared  all  the  money  and  notes,  and  then  quite 
cool  and  collected  closed  the  safe,  changed  his  hat 
for  the  Secretary  s,  saying : “ It’s  a bran  new  one,  and 
just  fits  me  ; mustn’t  leave  that.  Jimmy  will  be  well 
enough  to  join  me  to-morrow— well  enough,  indeed  ! 
— he  must  go  sick  to  another  hospital  at  once,  and 
I must  clear  that.  These  charitable  institutions 
have  never  been  half  exploited.” 

Just  then  a door  banged  down  the  corridor,  and 
looking  at  him  keenly  I saw  I had  a desperate  man  to 
deal  with,  and  I knew  my  life  might  be  forfeit  yet  for 
my  temerity.  But  I never  wavered.  With  the  bang  of 
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that  door  he  had  done  two  things — he  had  shifted  a 
revolver  to  his  right  pocket  from  his  left,  and  had  tied 
the  bonds  he  had  stolen,  with  some  of  the  secretarial 
string,  to  his  braces  right  inside  his  waistcoat.  Then 
he  started  to  go  out,  and  I let  him  unlock  the  door, 
and  then — for  he  was  a tall  man — I sprang  on  to  the 
table  and  off  it,  well  for  his  throat.  He  saw  me  com- 
ing, and  dashed  his  hand  in  my  face.  One  of  my 
teeth  snapped  like  a radish,  but  he  was  down  back- 
wards with  a smash  against  the  door,  head-first,  as 
made  old  Lemonsqueezer’s  new  hat  a beaver  pancake. 
Then  he  fought,  silent  but  dead  game,  and  I respected 
him.  He  gave  nothing  away,  and  I surrendered  no 
chance.  I wouldn’t  bite  to  hold  vicious  till  his  hand 
crept  to  his  pocket  where  the  revolver  was.  Then  I 
fastened  on  his  fingers,  and  at  last  he  whimpered  ; and 
when  I tore  his  ring  finger  free  by  the  tendinous  roots, 
and  spat  it  out  to  go  for  his  wrist,  he  yelled.  And 
that  yell  took  my  reason  away,  and  all  my  savage  an- 
cestry was  at  the  top  of  the  blood-tide,  and  I fought 
to  kill  him.  And  I would  have  killed  him.  He 
reached  his  pocket  at  last  with  his  maimed  and  man- 
gled hand,  and  fired  through  it  twice,  and  hit  me  both 
times  but  not  in  the  heart  and  not  in  the  head,  and 
my  teeth  went  home  as  the  rivet  sinks  into  the  heated 
iron  with  the  steadfast  hammer  at  its  head,  and  my 
quick,  short  breathing  told  him  there  was  no  mercy 
for  him  outside  heaven  if  the  supreme  result  were 
left  to  me. 
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Then  he  cast  fear  of  discovery  to  the  winds,  and 
played  for  mere  life,  and  shrieked  for  help.  And  the 
whole  Staff  and  whole  Committee  came  rushing  in, 
and  Thickset  had  to  do  all  he  knew  with  wooden  leg 
and  horny  hands  to  choke  me  off  him  ; and  even  then 
I guarded  the  door,  bleeding  as  I was,  near  done  as  I 
was,  and  faced  the  whole  crowd,  and  wouldn’t  let  a 
soul  go  out  till  my  pal  was  cleared. 

And  cleared  he  was  by  the  confession  of  “ Flash 
Frank  ” ; and  the  Chairman,  as  he  looked  at  him,  and 
looked  at  me,  said  to  Lemonsqueezer : “ You  were 
angry  with  me,  just  now,  Mr.  Secretary,  because  I had 
allowed  the  dog  to  have  that  bag.  Depend  upon  it, 
though  we  can’t  find  the  bag,  the  dog  knows  where  it 
is.  He  didn’t  smell  that  bag  like  that  for  nothing. 
It  was  his  first  link,  and  by  Jupiter!  he’s  completed  his 
own  wonderful  chain.” 

Then,  as  Thickset  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  soothed 
my  poor  wounds,  and  all  the  Staff  crowded  round  and 
petted  me,  “ Flash  Frank  ” came  out  with  it  all — all — 
and  my  dear  old  pal  put  on  his  uniform  again,  and 
took  his  proper  place  in  the  hall  chair. 

And  I justified  the  Chairman’s  faith  in  me,  and 
when  he  came  again  I laid  the  belated  bag  at  his  feet, 
and  his  good  old  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he  patted 
my  head  and  said : “ If  I had  had  such  a friend — once 
— how  different  it  all  might  have  been!”  So  I suppose 
he  had  had  his  dark  hour  in  a dim  past  like  the  rest 
of  us. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SNAKE  AND  BIRD. 

It  ain’t  often  as  I indulge  in  what  that  Solon  of  ours 
— old  Microbin — calls  “ organic  antipathies,”  toward 
animals,  at  least — animals  outside  man,  I mean.  As 
to  man,  I love  and  I hate — I seek  and  avoid — I have 
definite  feelings,  and  I don’t  much  care  whether 
they’re  right  or  wrong : they  suit  me.  They  suit  me 
because  they  give  me  a line  of  conduct,  and  so  long  as 
I’ve  got  a clear  way  to  go,  I’m  satisfied.  I shouldn’t 
have  done  for  a human  politician  ; no,  not  much  ; I 
have  some  faults,  I own,  but  I’ve  escaped  the  back 
like  blancmange  and  the  conscience  like  burnt  india- 
rubber.  And  as  for  the  fence  that  so  many  straddle, 
I’m  not  made  that  way. 

But  we  had  a dreamer  like  that  among  our  boys. 
The  kindest,  sweetest  nature  he  had,  kind  to  silliness, 
sweet  to  weakness,  a great  scholar  in  all  ways,  a 
shadow  of  tender  indefiniteness  wanting  the  material 
nerve-powder  of  the  will.  Poor  Mr.  Bird  ! He  wasn’t 
the  animal  I hated,  but  the  snake  that  marked  him 
down.  Once  in  Epping  Forest  I came  upon  a snake, 
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and  I had  a good  study  of  it ; I wouldn’t  have  touched 
it  to  procure  a meal  as  a reward  if  I’d  been  starving. 
But  I studied  it.  It  was  only  a common  Ringed 
Snake,  what  is  called  harmless  ; it  came  out  of  a low, 
moist,  wood-rotten  hedge,  and  was  making  for  a dirty 
pond,  where  a silly  frog  was  croaking.  I saw  it  slither 
forward  noiselessly  to  its  prey,  and,  some  time  after,  I 
heard  the  feeble  dying  croak  of  the  engulphed  frog,  and 
I hated  it.  And  when  you  love  or  when  you  hate  you 
are  apt  to  say  of  humans  (to  yourself,  of  course)  “ like 
a dove,”  “ like  a snake,”  and  similar  words  of  compari- 
son drawn  from  what  you  hate  or  love,  and  to  you 
such  metaphors  mean  a good  deal.  So  when  the 
Lady  Adela  Beaupre  asked  to  see  the  physician 
on  duty  about  her  lady’s  maid,  and  Mr.  Bird  came  to 
her  in  the  waiting-room,  and  bowed  in  that  courtly, 
kindly,  weak  way  of  his,  and  she  looked  at  him,  I said 
to  myself,  “ Snake  and  bird,  drat  her,”  and  I knew  I 
was  right.  He  had  a little  book  in  his  hand,  and  she 
soon  forgot  the  lady’s  maid,  and  began  to  talk  to  him 
generally  about  things,  and  among  other  things  asked 
him  what  the  book  was,  and  he  in  the  orbit  of  such  a 
beautiful  woman — such  an  actress — with  such  a voice 
of  satin,  and  such  eyes  of  inviting  reproach — was  very 
soon  talking  Tasso  to  her,  and  telling  her  his  views  of 
art,  and  all  he  loved  in  music,  and  all  he  thirsted  to 
know  of  painting  and  painters.  And  she,  only  half- 
informed  in  all  these  things,  having  only  the  epheme- 
ral, fashion-plate  knowledge  (or  rather  information  of 
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the  cheap  kind)  on  anything  he  talked  of,  kept  trip- 
ping into  little  errors  in  her  replies  which  he  most 
courteously  set  her  right  upon,  and  corrected,  as 
though  it  were  even  a favour  to  him  that  she  should  so 
betray  a sweet  ignorance  which  he  could  so  gently 
dissuade  her  from. 

And  meanwhile,  and  as  he  talked,  with  those  mar- 
vellous eyes  of  his  fixed  clear  upon  her  eyes,  the  sen- 
sual atmosphere  of  her  respiring  was  enveloping  him. 
Colour  and  music  and  melody,  which  were  his  very 
life  of  life,  and  ecstasy  of  being,  these  to  her  were  only 
the  excitants  of  a meaner  and  grosser  dominion.  And 
when  she  left  him  she  took  away  with  her  the  invisible 
lengthening  chain  that  bound  him  to  her.  The 
thought  and  simile  are  gross,  I know,  but  it  reminded 
me  of  the  gelatinous  membrane  that  holds  safe  in  the 
cold  of  winter  the  spring  brood  of  the  serpent’s  eggs. 

I had  just  had  a new  collar  given  me  by  the  Chair- 
man, and,  my  bullet  wounds  being  well,  and  having 
been  washed  by  Thickset  and  Binks,  I looked  rather 
presentable.  So  when  one  day  Mr.  Bird  was  going 
out  to  an  afternoon  party  given  by  Lady  Adela 
Beaupre,  in  Park  Lane,  Thickset  says  to  him : “ Why 
not  take  Ugly,  sir?  He’s  a credit  to  the  Hospital  for 
once,  and  as  you’re  a-goin’  in  a hansom  he  won’t  dis- 
grace his  good  looks  before  you  gets  there,  and  he’ll 
stop  outside  if  you  tell  him.”  And  Mr.  Bird  says : 
“ I will.”  And  after  we  was  gone  I hear  as  how 
Thickset  says  to  Binks  : “ There  go  the  best  looking 
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man  and  dog-  in  London  ; ” and  Binks  answers : “ I 
believe  you.” 

Well,  the  Lady  Adela  made  much  of  poor  Bird  that 
day,  and  made  much  of  me,  too.  I wasn’t  allowed  to 
stay  outside  ; they  had  me  in,  and  when  one  of  them 
sees  on  my  collar,  worked  in  gold,  on  a plate  let  in, 
“ Semper  fidelis,”  and  thought  aloud  to  Bird,  “ The 
collar  is  too  valuable,  it’ll  be  taken  from  him,”  Bird 
answers,  with  one  of  his  face-lighting  smiles,  “ Don’t 
try  to  take  it  off  him,  madame.”  And  she  laughed, 
the  lady  did,  and  said  : “ No  ; not  if  she  knowed  it.” 
And  then  Bird  told  ’em  all  about  me,  and  all  I had 
done  for  Thickset,  and  my  Lady  Adela  said  it  was 
a shame  to  keep  such  a dog  in  such  a place  (like  her 
cheek),  and  she  would  give  £50  to  the  Hospital  Funds 
and  ask  to  buy  me.  But  then  the  usually  pliable  and 
easy-going  Bird  answered  to  her : “No,  madame,  the 
dog’s  our  luck.  We’re  superstitious.  That  wouldn’t 
do.  Besides,  you’d  never  keep  him ; he’d  eat  your 
footmen  up  to  get  out,  and  get  back.  Bolts  and  bars 
would  be  no  good  either.” 

During  the  afternoon,  much  against  his  wish  at  first, 
Bird  sat  down  to  the  piano.  First  of  all  he  played  a 
soft,  low  sort  of  wailing  tune,  with  a kind  of  hunger 
and  thirst  and  weariness  in  it,  and  all  the  giddy 
talkers,  right  away  in  the  obscurest  corners  of  the 
vast  room,  grew  quiet  under  the  spell  of  it.  It  ended 
like  a thought  half-uttered,  and  with  a question  in  the 
last  chord.  Then  there  was  a strange  silence,  and 
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then  out  of  the  darkest  part  of  the  room  a girl’s  rich 
voice  said,  “ How  lovely.”  And  the  hum  of  praise 
went  growing  from  lip  to  lip  till  Lady  Adela — with  a 
flushed  patch  on  each  cheek — cries  out,  “ Do  sing 
something.”  And  he  looked  at  her,  as  though  de- 
clining ; but  the  snake-coil  got  round  his  will,  and  he 
put  back  his  stool  a little,  and  let  himself  go.  I heard 
afterwards  that  the  words  and  music  were  Roumanian. 
I didn’t  want  to  be  told  it  was  a love-song  ; I knew  that 
before  he’d  gone  three  bars  into  the  melody.  He  put 
his  voice  round  one  woman’s  soul  in  that  room,  and  she 
half  fainted  with  the  sensual  stupor  of  the  theme.  I 
saw  his  danger,  I knew  the  living  fire  he  was  playing 
with.  I wish  I could  have  barked  and  upset  the  whole 
thing,  but  I couldn’t.  His  mysticism  of  voice  and  in- 
tonation, and  the  inexhaustible  passion  with  which  he 
was  sweeping  that  room  of  men^and  women  of  the 
world,  fascinated  me  into  silence  too. 

And  just  at  the  last  up  went  his  voice  into  a new 
place,  and  his  final  words  were  almost  a whisper  in  the 
dark,  under  gloomy  trees,  in  a great  forest,  where  sin 
played  and  flashed  like  a fire-fly.  It  was  no  permitted 
love  that  he  sang  of — it  was  secret,  stealthy,  aban- 
doned passion — that,  and  nothing  less.  Then,  just  as  he 
finished,  and  the  silence  began  to  fall  again,  an  old 
professor  of  music  from  some  foreign  place  or  other, 
walks  up  to  the  piano,  and  says  across  it : “ Where 
did  you  learn  that  song  ? ” 

“ I heard  it  abroad,”  Bird  answered. 
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“ I wrote  it,”  the  professor  said,  “ and  I never  knew 
its  power  till  this  moment.” 

“ I am  flattered.  I am  only  an  amateur.  I wish 
I could  do  it  more  justice.” 

“ Do  you  know  any  others  of  mine  ? ” 

“ It  sounds  conceited,”  Bird  replied,  “ but  I think 
I know  most  of  the  wild  music  of  mid-Europe.  But 
if  I sing  another  will  you  not  accompany  me  ? ” 

“ On  no  account,”  the  professor  answered.  “ No, 
no  ; the  charm  is  in  the  blending  of  hands  and  voice.” 

And  then  Bird  sang  a sort  of  revolutionary  call-to- 
arms — a big  thing,  with  big  notes  in  it,  and  a pulse  of 
marching  men  in  it,  and  a hurrying  agony  lest  we 
should  all  be  too  late  for  the  battle  that  was  going  on. 
And  then  he  rose,  and  declined  to  sing  any  more.  I 
knew  that  directly  I sighted  any  dog  of  my  mark  I 
should  have  as  big  a fight  after  that  music  as  I’d  ever 
had  in  all  my  life,  and  I got  close  beside  him  hoping 
he  was  going  home.  But  no ! he  had  to  go  into 
the  conservatory  with  “ her,”  and  dawdle  about  and  be 
talked  to  through  burning  lips,  and  feel  the  fire  he  had 
been  playing  with,  poor  fool ! till  it  should  scorch  him. 
They  did  not  see,  as  I could,  the  foreigner-husband 
of  Madame  peering  through  the  palms,  or  catch  the 
hiss  with  which  he  said  “ enfin  ” at  something  he  saw, 
and  which  I could  only  hear. 

A few  days  passed  by,  and  nothing  very  eventful 
happened  but  a visit  or  two  from  “ her,”  of  course  to 
see  the  maid  ; and  always  she  patted  me,  and  always 
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I growled.  On  the  last  occasion  that  she  came  that 
week  my  lady  gives  Thickset  a bit  of  gold  as  a pre- 
sent, saying  her  maid  was  returning  home  next  day, 
and  he  (Thickset)  had  been  very  kind,  and  she 
thanked  him.  And  then  says  my  Lady : “ I have  a 
great  wish  to  buy  Ugly.  Do  you  think  the  Hospital 
would  sell  him  for  £50  given  to  the  funds  ? ” 

And  Thickset  grows  a bit  pale  about  the  lips,  and 
answers  her : “ You  see,  my  lady,  the  dog  is  nobody  s 
dog,  and  yet  everybody’s  dog.  The  Staff  pay  for  his 
license.  He  was  left  to  the  Hospital,  and  the  Hos- 
pital feeds  him.  A dog  as  belongs  to  a Corporation 
(as  it  were)  can’t  exactly  be  sold.  There’s  no  one  to 
sell  him.” 

“ Oh,  nonsense,”  my  lady  says,  getting  hot,  and 
her  eyes  growing  small  about  the  pupils.  “ I shall 
write  to  the  Secretary  to  make  the  offer,”  and  with 
that  she  bounces  into  her  carriage.  I looked  at 
Thickset,  and  he  looked  at  me,  and  I whimpered,  and 

the  old  man  says : “ Fifty  pounds  be  d d,  and  her 

ladyship  be  d d,  and  all  her  tips  be  d d,”  and 

he  grinds  the  half-sovereign  under  the  stump  of  his 
Chippendale  till  the  poor  thing  cracked.  And  that 
night  he  put  me  with  a friend  of  his  near  the  Roman 
Bath  in  the  Strand,  and  told  all  the  inside  Staff  next 
day  I must  be  lost.  And  there  I stopped,  and  where 
I stopped  came  the  crisis  of  the  passion-play  of  poor 
Bird. 

Now,  where  I was  put  away  in  hiding  was  a nice 
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little  house  kept  by  a Mrs.  Pengelley,  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
gelley often  let  lodgings,  but  not  to  the  students,  for 
her  price  was  too  high  for  our  boys.  And  the  next 
day  my  heart  went  into  my  mouth  to  hear  Lady 
Adela  Beaupre’s  voice  at  the  front-door.  I knew  it 
was  her  voice,  though  she  gave  the  name  of  Master- 
ton — Mrs.  Masterton — and  said  she  wanted  the  best 
rooms,  though  she  would  not  use  them  often,  as  her 
husband  was  seldom  in  London,  and  when  he  was 
away  she  always  stayed  with  her  sister  at  Haslemere. 
And  she  paid  down  handsome,  a month  in  advance, 
and  said  she  would  always  telegraph  when  she  wanted 
the  rooms.  And  Mrs.  Pengelley  thinks  to  herself  that 
she’d  done  a good  stroke  of  business.  The  very  next 
day  but  one  a telegram  comes  ; and  lo ! as  I expected, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masterton  came  and  stayed  the  after- 
noon, but  her  Masterton  was  our  Bird.  I watched 
them  out  about  seven  o’clock,  and  trotted  behind  a 
little  way,  and  saw  her  take  a cab,  and  him  go  another 
way.  Just  as  she  had  driven  off,  a gentleman  touches 
Bird  on  the  shoulder,  and  says  he  : “ My  friend  Count 
Beaupre  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  next  Sunday 
on  the  sands  of  Calais  at  twelve  will  be  the  place  and 
time.  Swords,  and  a fight  to  the  death.”  And  Bird 
raises  his  hat,  and  says : “ Present  my  compliments 
to  your  principal,  and  say  I shall  be  there.”  It  was  all 
done  as  quiet  as  if  the  gentleman  had  asked  Bird  the 
way  somewhere,  and  he  had  told  him. 

Then  Bird  went  and  mooned  all  alone  by  the  river, 
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and  didn’t  seem  to  care  to  go  back  to  the  Hospital. 
When  he  had  fixed  himself  into  a seat,  I thought  I’d 
make  myself  known,  and  I did. 

“ What,  Ugly  ? ” says  he,  “ this  is  luck  ; then  you  are 
not  lost,  and  it  was  a lie.  Or  perhaps  you  were  lost — 
well ; I’ve  found  you.  You  must  hide  away,  Ugly,  a 
little  longer  yet,  for  she  must  not  have  you.  I couldn  t 
play  that  low-down  trick.  My  life  she  can  have,  but 
not  you.  And  in  three  days,  Ugly,  there  won’t  be 
much  life  of  mine  to  give  her ; I can  fence,  yes  ; and 
perhaps  I could  kill  him,  but  I shan’t,  Ugly;  the  trail 
of  wrong  is  over  it  all.”  And  then  a deep  sob  shook 
him  He  got  up  to  go  home,  and  then  changed  his 
mind,  and  actually  took  me  to  the  lodgings,  and  asked 
the  landlady  to  look  after  me.  And  she  was  that  as- 
tonished to  see  me  back,  and  with  him,  that  she  went 
up  and  told  Thickset  all  about  it  that  night,  and  he 
walked  back  with  her  just  to  see  me,  but  did  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  connect  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masterton 
with  Mr.  Bird  and  the  Lady  Adela  Beaupre.  I sat 
groaning  because  he  was  so  dense  ; but  dense  he  was, 
as  dense  as  any  table. 

Next  day  a telegram  comes  again,  and  they  ar- 
rived together.  I heard  them  go  upstairs,  and  heard 
him  say : “ I was  obliged  to  see  you  to-day,  ma  belle, 
as  I must  go  to  France  to-morrow  night  ” ; and  then 
I heard  him  go  in  first,  and  strike  a light,  and  then 
came  an  explosion  of  gas  that  nearly  tore  the  roof  off. 
He  staggered  downstairs,  hairless,  burnt,  and  seared. 
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and  said  to  her  : “ Quick  ; let  me  see  you  to  a cab  ; the 
firemen  will  be  here  immediately,  and  then  our  names 
will  be  taken.” 

And  with  that  he  hurried  her  out,  and  I after  them. 
I saw  him  kiss  her ; I heard  her  crying ; I saw  her 
drive  away.  And  then  he  staggered  through  Clare 
Market  to  the  Hospital  steps,  and  fell  down.  I 
barked  like  thunder,  and  Thickset  came  out.  He 
said  : “ Lift  me  in,  Thicky,  and  let  me  speak  to  you.” 
And  Thickset  and  Binks  did  as  they  were  asked,  and 
then  Thickset  shut  to  the  door  of  his  room,  and  was 
with  him  some  time.  When  Thickset  came  out  his 
face  was  very  grave,  and  he  says  to  me : “ Go  to  your 
mat,  Ugly  ; she  won’t  want  you  now  ; you’re  safe  ” ; 
and  I went  and  laid  down,  and  dreamt  of  snakes  all 
night  long. 

Bird  lived  thirty-six  hours,  and  then  died  of  brain 
fever.  Thickset,  before  he  died,  posted  a letter  to 
Count  Beaupre  in  Park  Lane,  and  this  was  what  was 
in  it : — 

“ SIR,— I write  this  letter  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bird 
to  say  he  cannot  meet  you  at  Calais  on  Sunday.  He 
has  a prior  engagement  which  cannot  be  put  off. 

“ I am,  sir, 

“ Your  humble  servant, 


“Sampson  Thickset.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 


PENELOPE’S  PATIENT. 

WHEN  Sister  Penelope’s  engagement  to  Dr.  Fortescue 
was  suddenly  given  out  there  wasn’t  a man  or  an 
animal  in  the  whole  Hospital  but  was  right  glad. 
Even  Sarah  Marks,  the  most  fastidious  and  irascible 
jade  within  a radius  of  five  miles,  said  it  was  the  right 
thing,  and  I take  that  to  be  a compliment  as  is  almost 
a marriage  service  in  itself.  Sister  Penelope  was  just 
my  ideal  of  what  a woman  should  be — silent  and 
tender.  There  wasn’t  a man  in  the  place'  that  didn’t 
respect  her.  There  wasn’t  a woman  under  that  roof 
who  wouldn’t  go  to  her  in  any  trouble.  And  it  was  at 
the  farewell  supper  to  the  best  House-Surgeon  we 
ever  had  that  he,  in  returning  thanks,  let  fall  these 
memorable  words : “ I am  leaving  you  all  to-morrow 
for  the  bigger  world.  You  are  kind  enough  to  have 
said,  through  the  proposer  of  this  too  flattering  toast, 
that  I leave  you  poorer  in  that  I am  going  from  you. 
You  do  not  know  how  much  poorer  you  are  about  to 
be,  for  I cannot  and  will  not  leave  Sister  Penelope 
behind,  and  much  as  she  loves  you  all,  she  loves 
too  well  to  stay  where  I am  not.” 
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At  first  there  was  a staggered  sort  of  silence,  but  in 
an  instant  the  Chairman  had  grasped  Dr.  Fortescue’s 
hand,  and  held  up  his  other  free  hand,  and  the  inci- 
pient cheers  died  back  as  he  said  : 

“ This  announcement  comes  as  a surprise.  I am 
sure  I express  the  feelings  of  every  man  in  this  room 
when  I say  that  the  tender  solicitude  Dr.  Fortescue 
has  shown  for  the  reputation  of  his  future  wife  is  a 
model  of  conduct  for  us  all.  In  a place  like  this, 
where  all  men’s  acts  are  as  the  cards  thrown  on  the 
table  and  visible  to  all,  he  has  not  allowed  his  name 
and  hers  to  be  linked  together  by  any  sort  of  gossip- 
ing notice  or  reference.  Fie  has  taken  our  jewel,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  safe  in  his  keeping.  He  begins  life  well, 
indeed  he  could  not  begin  it  better.  His  crown  pre- 
cedes his  kingdom,  though  his  kingdom  will  come. 
God  bless  them  both ! ” 

And  then  the  cheers  took  the  track  at  top  speed, 
and  raced  for  the  tape,  and  I barked  myself  hoarse, 
and  went  round  and  round  after  my  tail,  till  I colli- 
sioned  a heap  of  plates  in  a corner,  and  sent  ’em  clat- 
tering like  intoxicated  quoits  all  down  the  room.  And 
while  we  were  heartening  him  with  good  cheer,  she 
was  breaking  her  heart  upstairs,  and  fighting  hard 
with  the  devil. 

Sister  Penelope  had  told  the  Lady  Superintendent 
of  her  changing  lot  that  very  evening,  and  that  offi- 
cial old  husk  in  petticoats  had  so  far  relaxed  discipline 
that  she  had  put  her  on  to  night-duty  in  one  of  the 
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small  wards  with  a new  case  that  had  come  in  that 
very  evening,  and  had  had  tracheotomy  performed  on 
him  for  diphtheria.  He  was  a wan  and  weary  man, 
but  had  a refined  face  behind  the  tide-wash  of  Care 
that  seemed  to  be  creeping  from  lips  to  eyelids.  He 
was  evidently  desperately  ill.  As  soon  as  I had  heard 
the  great  news  I determined,  if  I could  manage  it,  to 
go  up  and  see  Sister  Penelope  just  for  an  instant.  I 
looked  into  the  big  ward  ; she  wasn’t  there,  but  I soon 
found  her.  Directly  I saw  her  I was  appalled  at  her 
face.  She  kept  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  the 
bed,  and  looking  at  the  patient,  and  saying  to  herself : 

“ It’s  too  awful ; it  cannot  be  ; they  told  me  he  was 
dead  ; they  swore  it,  and  I have  waited  and  waited, 
and  now,  to-night,  when  I see  my  Heaven  opening, 
this  shadow  comes.”  And  she  poured  something  out 
of  a bottle  with  “ poison  ” on  it,  and  lifted  it  towards 
her  lips,  and  stood  for  an  instant  irresolute.  I bounded 
at  her  with  feigned  joy,  and  the  glass  fell  and  broke 
to  smithereens.  But  soon  came  a greater  temptation. 
The  sufferer  in  his  bed  began  to  choke,  the  tube  was 
stopped,  it  was  his  life  or  hers ; his,  who  I afterwards 
found  had  disgraced  his  wife,  and  deserted  her  ; or 
hers,  who  had  suffered  and  slaved,  and  kept  her  soul 
pure  as  crystal  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.  And 
for  one  moment  her  face  looked  evil,  but  then  raising 
her  eyes,  she  saw  the  picture  above  her  of  Christ  and 
Lazarus,  and  she  knelt  and  sucked  the  tube,  and  the 
man  breathed  free,  and  the  danger  and  temptation 
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were  overpast.  Then  she  sat  down  and  began  to 
write  a letter  ; it  was  evidently  a letter  to  “ him,”  tell- 
ing him  all — everything — and  she  groaned  m spmt  as 
she  wrote  the  final  words.  Then  she  went  into  an 
adjoining  ward,  and  asked  the  nurse  on  duty  there  to 
look  to  her  patient  till  she  could  come  back,  next 
went  to  her  room,  and  came  out  of  it  dressed  to  go  out, 
with  her  purse  in  her  hand  and  a light  in  her  eyes  like 
to  despair  and  sorrow  blended.  She  seemed  blind, 
though,  to  all  external  things,  and  moved  in  a dream. 
Passing  the  Staff  letter-box  downstairs  she  put  her 
letter  in,  paused  for  a moment  to  listen  to  Dr.  Fortes- 
cue’s  fine  baritone  voice  singing  in  the  supper-room, 
and  clutched  at  her  heart  as  the  rich  words  came 
rolling  forth  : “ Bid  me  to  live,  and  I will  live,  thy  pro- 
testant  to  be  ” ; and  then,  in  the  shadows,  found  the 
way  out  by  the  back  door  into  the  alley  outside  the 
Out-patients’  entrance,  and  ran  for  her  life. 

I was  caged  m by  the  quick  way  she  shut  the  dooi, 
but  windows  are  exits  to  me  if  I mean  to  get  out.  I 
took  a run  and  sent  the  sash  to  splinters  with  my 
bulletmg  skull,  the  glass  cut  me,  and  I bled,  but  I 
shook  from  my  nose  the  blood  that  obscured  my  scent, 
and  soon  I was  on  her  track,  and  going  at  a thousand 
miles  an  hour  straight  on  her  trail.  She  made  for 
Waterloo  Station,  took  a night  train  to  somewhere  or 
other,  and  I was  in  under  the  seat  before  you  could 
think.  Still  she  did  not  see  me.  A low-class  vul- 
garian, with  a heathenish  cigar  m his  lips,  tiled  to  talk 
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to  her.  She  never  replied.  He  tried  again.  I 
growled  \ he  looked  under  the  seat,  said  Oh,  my 
eye ! ” and  dried  up  and  got  out  at  the  next  station. 

Now  she  was  alone,  and  the  hot  autumnal  night 
was  deepening  into  the  dark,  and  we  fled  on  through 
the  wonderful  country,  and  I longed  to  be  up  at  the 
window  smelling  the  new  air  and  new  wind,  unstaled 
by  human  habitations.  I crept  a little  way  out,  and 
looked  up  at  her  ; her  eyes  were  closed,  but  she  was 
not  asleep.  I licked  her  hand,  and  she  cried  out ; and 
then  I came  from  under  the  seat  and  wagged  my  in- 
correct tail,  and  she  actually  laughed  outright.  It 
wasn’t  a pleasant  laugh,  and  it  had  the  ring  in  it  of  one 
of  the  laughing  people  I had  met  at  F orest  Place,  who 
called  himself  “ partially  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  largely 
Anne  Boleyn.”  But  at  least  it  was  something.  So  I 
jumped  on  to  the  seat,  and  got  light  on  I101  lap,  and 
began  to  show  my  appreciation  of  her  kindness  in 
allowing  me  to  sit  there  at  all.  And  then  hei  hand 
dropped  on  my  ears,  and  she  began  to  fondle  them. 
And  by-and-bye  she  commenced  to  cry,  and  when  she 
had  begun  she  went  on,  and  the  hot  tears  kept  di  op- 
ping on  my  head.  Now  the  only  really  true  observa- 
tion I ever  heard  Sarah  Marks  make  was  this,  that  a 
boiling  kettle  always  boils  over  to  tell  the  fire  it’s  had 
enough  heat.  So  I thought  I d better,  perhaps,  get  off 
her  lap.  Just  as  I was  going  to  do  so  1 felt  her  hand 
fingering  the  door-handle,  and  I laid  back  on  lit  1 lap 
for  all  I was  worth.  Suddenly  she  jerked  me  off,  and 
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half  opened  the  door ; but  then  I knew  my  duty.  I 
couldn’t  shut  the  door,  and  it  banged  to  and  fro  ; but, 
with  all  the  gentleness  I could  put  into  all  the  passion- 
less force  I had,  I put  her  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
carriage,  and  prevented  what  she  meant  from  hap- 
pening. 

Then  we  stopped,  and  the  stop  was  Portsmouth, 
and  it  was  no  use  my  trying  to  explain.  I could  only 
growl,  and  the  porters  didn’t  know  quite  what  to  do. 
Presently  I saw  a friend  look  in — little  Molyneux,  who 
had  passed  out  of  the  Hospital  into  the  Navy,  and  was 
travelling  by  the  train — little  Molyneux  with  the 
comical  face  and  the  determined  manner — not  much 
Molly  about  him ! And  I cavorted  up  to  him  and 
whined,  and  after  a minute’s  thought  he  knew  me. 
“ By  Caesar,”  says  he,  “ it’s  old  Ugly.”  And  he  comes 
into  the  carriage ; “ and  by  St.  Anthony,”  he  adds 
(but  his  Roman  and 'Ecclesiastical  History  was  always 
mixed),  “it’s  Sister  Penelope!  My  stars  alive,”  says 
he,  going  off  to  astronomy,  “and  she’s  ill — terribly 
ill — high  fever,  pulse  going  like  a Nasmyth  hammer. 
Here,  porter  ; lend  a hand.  Hospital?  No — hospital 
to-morrow,  perhaps,  but  to-night  she  shall  go  to  the 
best  hotel  I can  find  her  till  I can  wire  and  hear  what 
it  all  means.” 

And  then  he  stirs  up  the  hotel,  lavishes  his  change 
in  tips,  takes  hold  of  the  telephone,  and  rips  a message 
along  it  for  two  nurses  ; and  soon  she  was  in  bed,  and 
asleep,  with  me  full  of  food,  and  fuller  of  sleep,  on  a 
chair  near  by,  and  little  Molyneux  a-sitting  with  his 
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back  to  the  light  reading  a book,  and  looking  as  cool 

as  a straw  hat  in  a refrigerator. 

Next  morning  the  wires  was  at  work,  and  befoie 
two  o'clock  Dr.  Fortescue  was  there  with  Thickset,  as 
had  got  leave  to  come  with  him,  and  Molyneux  was 
gone  to  his  ship,  and  everybody  was  in  a fret  and  a 
fume  or  a flurry,  for  Sister  Penelope  was  developing 
diphtheria  hour  by  hour.  It  was  a terrible  altei  native 
to  be  sure,  but  it  saved  her  reason  for  all  that.  I 
never  can  tell  you  what  we  all  went  through.  Thick- 
set and  I used  to  wander  out  of  an  evening,  and  walk 
till  we  were  sick  of  walking.  Dr.  Fortescue  would 
hardly  leave  her  room.  Every  Professor  from  the  old 
Hospital  whose  department  it  was  came  waltzing 
down  by  train  to  do  his  best.  She  hung  like  an  icicle 
over  a chasm  when  the  sun  sucks  at  its  roots  for  days 
and  days.  Then  she  began  to  flicker  back  to  life,  and 
then  her  reason  returned.  And  I was  the  first  to  be 
recognised  by  her.  She  put  her  hand  on  me  when  I 
was  lying  on  the  sofa  near  her  bed,  and  I nearly 
jumped  out  of  my  skin.  And  then  I heard  her  say, 
“ Pie  saved  me  from  myself,  Edward.”  And  Dr.  For- 
tescue says:  “Did  he,  dear?”  “Yes,  she  goes  on, 
“ once  in  the  ward,  and  once  in  the  train.’  And 
then  she  thinks  a bit ; “ Did  he  recover  ? ” she  asks. 
“ No,”  Dr.  Fortescue  replies,  “ he  died.”  “ Ah!  " says 
poor  Sister  Penelope,  and  then  smiled  into  sleep,  and 
never  woke  for  hours. 

Now,  when  I got  back  to  the  Hospital,  and  after 
they  were  married  and  happy,  I heard  1 hickset  under 
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his  breath,  with  one  of  those  whispers  of  his  that  carry 
a mile,  telling  Lemonsqueezer  all  about  it.  And  this  is 
what  Thickset  said  : “ After  a bit,  the  nurse  as  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  man  as  had  the  diphtheria  began  to 
get  anxious  because  Sister  Penelope  did  not  return. 
The  patient,  stopping  his  tracheotomy  tube  up  with 
his  finger  ’cos  his  voice  should  go  back  to  the  proper 
squad,  asks  her  where  Sister  Penelope  was,  and  she 
says  she  couldn’t  think.  Then  the  patient  asks  a 
lot  about  her,  and  Nurse,  to  quiet  him  like,  tells  him 
all  she  knows.  He  kind  of  lies  there  thinking,  and 
then  looks  at  her  and  speaks  once  more  in  the  same 
way,  and  says : * She  sucked  this  tube  to-night,  and 
saved  my  life.’  And  then  Nurse  tells  him  about  Dr. 
Fortescue  and  her,  and  says  she  had  better  let  Dr. 
Fortescue  know  at  once,  and  he  says:  ‘Go;  I’m  all 
right.’  And  she  went  downstairs.  The  supper-party 
was  just  breaking  up,  and  Robbie  Burns’  old  words 
was  ringing  to  the  roof  with  ‘ Auld  Lang  Syne,’  when 
she  finds  Dr.  Fortescue.  He  seemed  dazed  a bit  by 
what  she  said,  and  they  went  together  to  the  ward. 
And  there  lay  the  patient,  stone-dead  on  the  floor, 
with  the  bottle  labelled  ‘ poison  ’ in  his  hand,  but  the 
cork  wasn’t  drawn.  But  Dr.  Fortescue  said  he’d  died 
of  Paraliss  of  the  ’Art,  as  often  comes  from  sudden 
exertion  in  that  disease.” 

“ So  I’ve  heard,”  assents  Lemonsqueezer.  But 
thinks  I : “I  fancy  I know  more  than  that.”  And 
then  I thought  of  that  “ bad  lot,”  and  almost  re- 
spected him  for  wishing  to  die  and  set  her  free. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  JUSTICE  TO  LEMONSQUEEZER. 

OFTEN  and  often  through  these  pages  I’ve  been,  in  a 
way,  unjust  to  Lemonsqueezer.  He  wanted  me  poi- 
soned early  in  my  career,  you  may  recollect,  and  over 
and  over  again  I have  mentioned  him  with  ridicule, 
and  referred  to  him  with  a laughing  purpose.  But 
now  I desire  to  do  him  justice,  and  to  make  what  re- 
paration a stained  and  strained  old  bull-dog  can  for 
any  thoughtless  wrong  I may  have  done  him.  Mind 
you  : this  is  my  last  chapter.  If,  some  day,  other 
stories  should  be  asked  for,  I have  still  many,  untold, 
to  tell.  But  I must  wait  and  see  how  these  are 
treated.  Still,  as  this  may  be  the  last  chapter — for 
Death  sweeps  up  the  cobweb  with  the  spider  some- 
times, and  even  the  dog  must  pay  toll  as  a unit  of  that 
currency — I say,  as  this  may  be  the  last  chapter,  let 
me  at  last  do  justice  to  poor  old  Lemonsqueezer. 
Mind  you,  he  wasn’t  a great  favourite — in  fact,  he 
wasn’t  a favourite  at  all.  He  was  stingy,  for  one 
thing  (but  we  didn’t  as  yet  know  why),  and  now  and 
then,  there’s  no  doubt  about  it,  he  tried  to  set  traps 
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for  the  unwary  who  shirked  duty  instead  of  warning 
them  fair,  as  man  to  man.  And  then  he  had  his  little 
occasional  weakness,  but  never  so  as  to  interfere  with 
duty.  I’ve  often  been  his  cushion  against  the  wall 
when  he  was  tacking  for  bed,  and  when,  but  for  me, 
he’d  have  sprawled  ; and  as  for  Thickset,  lie’s  un- 
dressed him  scores  of  times,  and  would  have  denied  it 
on  oath  had  any  one  asked  him. 

One  bitter  cold  night  a letter  was  brought  to  the 
door  for  the  Secretary,  and  Thickset  took  it  down  to 
him  while  the  bearer  waited  on  the  form  in  the  hall. 
T looked  up  from  my  mat  at  the  man  sitting  there,  and 
the  man  looked  down  at  me.  It  might  have  been  an 
old  and  weary  Lemonsqueezer  looking  at  me,  and  I 
was  puzzled.  Presently  the  man  sneaked  his  hand 
down  to  my  biscuit  tin,  and  took  one  of  my  common 
dog  biscuits,  and  devoured  it  then  and  there.  I 
didn’t  growl  and  didn’t  mind.  I only  snored 
away,  and  then  he  took  another,  and  that 
followed  the  first.  And  presently  up  comes  Lemon- 
squeezer,  and  he  turns,  and  says  to  Thickset : 
“ I’ll  talk  to  this  person  alone,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 
And  Thickset  touches  his  cap,  and  stumps  down  the 
corridor  to  attend  to  the  stoking  of  the  heating-ap- 
paratus. 

When  he  was  gone,  old  Lemonsqueezer  sits  down 
next  to  the  ravenous  one,  and  says,  low : “ What  does 
this  mean,  Charles  ? ” 

And  the  man  replies  : “ I’ve  escaped  from  Dartmoor 
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a month  ago.  I’ve  been  living  like  a beast.  I ve 

found  my  way  here.  Can  you  not  help  me  ? 

And  poor  old  Lemonsqueezer  thinks  a bit,  and  then 
half  whispers : “ Whose  clothes  have  you  on  ? ” 

And  him  as  he  called  Charles  replies : “ Some  I 
stole,  but  my  convict  dress  is  underneath.” 

And  then  old  Lemonsqueezer,  with  a queer,  soft 
sigh  in  his  words,  says  to  him : “ Promise  me,  if  I help 
you,  you  won’t  go  near  mother.  She  thinks  you  are 

dead.” 

And  Charles  replies : “ I’m  not  so  abandoned  as 
that,  though  I’d  go  back  for  life  to  kiss  her  once.” 

And  then  Lemonsqueezer  whispers  to  him:  “Fol- 
low me  ; ” and  they  both  went  downstairs. 

In  a few  minutes  Thickset  came  back,  and,  soon 
after,  there  was  a knock  at  the  door.  Thickset  opens 
the  door,  and  in  comes  Inspector  Firmin  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  and  two  prison  warders.  Firmin 
looks  round  a minute,  and  then  he,  too,  looks  down  at 
me. 

“ Bull-dog  been  here  all  the  evening,  porter  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  Thickset  answers. 

“ Then  no  one  can  have  passed  in  ? ” 

♦ 

“ I think  not.  I’ve  seen  no  one  go  in.” 

“ Can  I pass  the  dog  ? ” 

“ You’d  best  not  try.” 

“ Ah ! that  settles  it.  I know  his  reputation.” 

And  then  the  warders  and  Inspector  conferred  a 
minute,  and  Firmin  turns  and  says:  “ To  tell  you  the 
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truth,  I’m  on  the  look-out  for  an  escaped  convict — 
escaped  from  Dartmoor  a month  ago— and  we  had  a 
sort  of  suspicion  he  had  come  here,  ill,  perhaps,  as  the 
constable  on  duty  outside  says  he  saw  a man  pass  him 
coming  this  way  a short  time  ago.” 

“ There  was  a man  here  with  a letter  for  the  Secre- 
tary, Thickset  observes,  “ but  the  Secretary  come  and 
see  him  here,  while  I went  to  stoke  the  fires,  and  I 
suppose  he  let  him  go  out  again.” 

“ No,”  the  Inspector  replies,  “ the  man  who  came  in 
has  not  gone  out.  That  much  we  know.  Did  he  sit 
on  that  seat  ? ” asks  the  Inspector  suddenly. 

“ He  did,”  says  Thickset. 

“ Does  the  dog  ever  get  up  there  ? ” 

“ Never.” 

Then  the  man  that  sat  there  has  been  eating  some 
of  the  dog’s  biscuits.  He  must  have  been  famishing 
hungry  to  do  that.  I must  see  the  Secretary.” 

“ Well,  stop  here,”  Thickset  answers,  “ and  I’ll  go 
and  ask  him  to  come  up.  He’s  having  snatches  of  bed 
to-night,  and  that’s  a fact.” 

And  with  that  my  pal  tramped  off.  When  he  had 
gone,  the  two  warders  sat  on  the  form  where  Charles 
had  been,  and  the  Inspector  comes  to  my  tin,  and 
moves  to  touch  it,  but  I flew  at  him,  and  chased  him 
clean  round  the  corridors,  and  then  came  back,  acting- 
savage.  And  the  two  warders  took  to  their  heels,  one 
one  way  and  the  other  the  other,  just  as  I saw  Lemon- 
squeezer’s  head  a-peepin’  up  the  stairs.  And  I 
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growled  and  swore  that  rapid,  and  raced,  first  one  way 
and  then  the  other,  that  the  middle  path  to  the  front 
door  was  clear  for  quite  two  minutes.  In  that  time 
Thickset  had  bounded  along  to  reassure  the  Inspector, 
and  Lemonsqueezer  had  let  Charles  out  of  the  fiont 
door.  Then  he  put  a lot  of  clothes,  which  he  had  on 
his  arm,  right  under  my  mat,  lit  his  pipe — a thing  1 d 
never  seen  him  do  before — and  waited  till  the  men  m 
uniform  re-appeared.  I swarmed  on  to  my  mat,  and 
swore  dreadful  at  the  world  in  general.  When  they 
came  on  to  the  stage  again  Lemonsqueezer  was  pre- 
tending to  lecture  me  with  a strange,  new  intonation 
in  his  voice  : “ I never  heard  such  a row,"  says  he  ; “ if 
you  go  on  like  this  we  shall  really  have  to  have  you 
given  away  or  destroyed.  I’m  very  sorry,  indeed,  In- 
spector,” he  goes  on,  “that  you  should  have  been 
alarmed  like  this  by  that  brute  of  a dog."  And  again 
I went  to  Billingsgate  for  observations,  and  Thickset 
kicked  me  in  the  ribs  with  his  good  foot,  and  went 
spinning  round  like  a teetotum,  or  he’d  have  been  in 
the  fire.  But,  by  James!  it  was  all  I could  do  to  keep 
from  going  the  whole  hyena  with  laughing,  though  all 
was  not  over  yet — all  danger,  I mean. 

The  Inspector  had  an  odd  look  in  his  face,  and  he 
— before  saying  a word — put  his  hand  softly  on  the 
front  door-handle,  and  turned  it,  and  tried  it.  I saw 
Lemonsqueezer  squirm,  and  I think  I knew  what  was 
coming. 

“ This  door  has  been  undone,”  says  he,  “ since  I left 
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the  hall.  It  is  now  unlocked.  We  left  it  locked.  The 
dog  can’t  have  done  that,  and  you  (to  Thickset)  were 
away.” 

And  then  Lemonsqueezer  carried  me  away  with  ad- 
miration. 

“ Dear  me,  you  make  an  astonishing  fuss  about 
things.  I unlocked  the  door  to  let  a messenger  out 
who  had  come  to  me  with  a letter  from  a relation  of 
mine,  and  who,  having  his  answer,  has  been  allowed 
to  go  his  way  again.” 

“ How  was  he  dressed  ? ” snaps  out  the  Inspector. 

“ He  was  dressed  like  an  ordinary  gentleman  is 
dressed,”  Lemonsqueezer  replies. 

And  I saw  Thickset  start,  and  so  did  the  Inspector 
see  it.  I’d  noticed  that  Lemonsqueezer  seemed  old 
and  haggard-like  in  the  last  half-hour,  and  I could  see 
Thickset  was  puzzled  too,  and  I left  my  mat,  and  wan- 
dered round  towards  my  pal,  and  then  on  to  Lemon- 
squeezer. And  as  I sniffed  at  him,  familiar-like,  I 
realised  it  wasn’t  him  at  all.  And  then  I saw  it  like  a 
flash.  He’d  let  his  brother  have  his  room,  and  act  his 
part,  while  he  went  out  for  some  purpose  or  other. 
Well,  the  man  who  took  his  part  went  right  through 
with  it,  I’ll  say  that.  For  when  one  of  the  warders, 
who  had  been  reading  one  of  the  Hospital  appeals 
for  funds,  signed  by  the  Secretary,  as  they  always  was, 
turns,  sudden-like,  to  the  Inspector,  and  says  : “Of 
course,  I recollect  now,”  and  then  turns  to  Lemon- 
squeezer’s  understudy,  and  half  shouts  with  his  excite- 
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ment,  rasping  his  words  out : “ To  be  sure  ; the  con- 
vict’s name  is  Jervis,  and  the  Secretary’s  name  here  is 
Jervis,  and  I recollect  it  all.  They’re  twin  brothers, 
and  it  was  for  forging  his  brother’s  signature  that  our 
Jervis ” 

Charles,  the  understudy,  devours  him  with  his  eyes, 
which  glittered  like  a devil’s  eyes,  and  speaks,  quite 
slow  and  determined  : “ I will  report  you  to-morrow 
to  the  Home  Office  for  daring  to  divulge  the  connec- 
tion between  my  poor  brother  and  myself.  You  know 
quite  well  that  is  not  allowed.  Well,  do  your  worst. 
He  is  my  brother ; he  came  here  to-night ; he  has 
gone,  and  I let  him  go.  And  you  can  go,  too — to  the 
devil.”  And  he  snapped  his  fingers,  and  went,  quite 
•calm  and  cool,  downstairs. 

Then  they  began,  for  just  one  minute,  to  bully 
Thickset,  but  my  old  pal  had  been  fuming  like  a boiler 
gone  wrong  during  the  last  half  of  this  interview,  and 
his  wooden  leg  was  a sort  of  tell-tale  of  superheated 
steam,  and  he  showed  ’em  the  door,  and  bid  ’em  go, 
and  go  quick,  as  the  devil  was  waiting.  And  then  he 
locked  the  door,  and  sat  down  and  gasped  for  breath. 

In  an  hour’s  time  there  was  a gentle  tap  at  the  door 
again,  and  I ran  to  it,  and  sniffed  and  whined  as  for  a 
friend,  and  Thickset  says  : “ Who  the  blazes  can  this 
be  ? ” And  in  comes  the  gentleman  who  went  out  as 
Charles  (with  a great  bundle  in  his  hands),  and  Thick- 
set says  quick  : u Back  again,  man,  they’ll  nab  you.” 
And  he  smiles  and  says : “ Oh,  no,  I think  not.  I’ve 
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returned  to  see  my  brother  ” ; and  down  he  goes,  as  if 
he  knew  the  way  quite  well.  And  Thickset  sits  there 
thinking  once  more  till  the  bell  rings  from  one  of  the 
wards,  violent — rang  three  times,  which  was  a night 
call  for  the  porter  on  duty — and  Thickset  toddles  off 
grumbling.  Then,  simultaneous-like  with  Thickset 
going  to  the  ward  upstairs,  which  took  time,  as  the 
lift  was  shut  at  night,  and  when  he  got  up  the  six 
flights  he  found  it  was  a false  call,  and  the  night- 
nurse  told  him  his  digestion  must  be  wrong  to  hear 
such  things! — up  comes  Lemonsqueezer  and  his  bro- 
ther, the  brother  dressed  as  a sailor,  and  with  a filthy 
beard.  And  poor  old  Lemonsqueezer  wrings  his  hand 
and  says : “ Good-bye,  Charles,  good-bye.  Send  me 
a telegram  when  you  are  there  with  the  one  word 
‘ Mother  ’ in  it,  and  I shall  know.  I will  send  you 
more  money  when  I can.  I have  kept  Julia  and  the 
children,  and  the  boys  are  doing  well  and  the  girls  are 
growing  stronger.  I will  still  look  after  them.  God 
bless  you,  dear  Charles  I have  to  pinch  and  screw  to 
do  it  all,  and  they  call  me  stingy  who  do  not  know.” 
And  he  opened  the  door,  and  it  was  snowing  hard,  and 
the  convict  went  out  into  the  dark  gloom  of  the 
gathering  and  impassioned  night. 

When  Thickset  came  back  he  found  old  Lemon- 
squeezer sitting  by  the  fire,  with  his  head  in  his  hands. 
He  waited,  and,  by-and-bye,  the  poor  Secretary 
looked  up.  He  spoke  with  a shake  in  his  voice.  He 
said  : “ Thickset,  what  that  warder  said  was  true,  quite 
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true.  If  it’s  known  here  I must  leave  this  post,  and 
then  God  knows  what  my  poor  mother  and  his  poor 
children  will  do.” 

And  Thickset  answered  : “ Only  the  dog  heard  it, 
and  me.  The  dog  can’t  speak,  and  I will  never  say  a 
word.  I’m  sorry  for  you,  sir,  if  you’ll  excuse  the 
liberty.” 

And  poor  Lemonsqueezer  shook  his  hand,  and  said : 
“ Thank  you.” 

Then  he  told  Thickset  all  the  story,  and  a very  sad 
tale  it  was.  He  had  himself  been  arraigned  for  the 
felony,  and  even  committed  for  trial ; but  then  his 
brother  confessed,  and  saved  his  own  soul  from  eternal 
shame. 

“And  where  is  he  now?”  said  Thickset. 

“ Gone,”  replied  the  Secretary. 

“ Why  did  he  ever  come  back,  sir  ? ” 

“ He  never  went  out.  That  was  me.  I went  to 
buy  a sailor’s  outfit  for  him  and  borrow  some  money. 
To-night,  if  the  blizzard  comes,  he  is  lost;  but,  if, 
to-night,  it  holds  off,  and  does  not  come  till  to-mor- 
row, he  will  get  away.  I shall  soon  know.” 

And  then  he  said  he  was  tired,  and  I don’t  wonder 
at  it.  And  he  went,  and  tried  to  go  to  bed.  But  he 
was  soon  up  again,  and  talking  to  Thickset  by  the 
fire,  and  seemed  to  want  company. 

And  once  he  went  to  sleep  in  a sort  of  way,  and  I 
heard  him  say:  “Poor  mother!”  And  Thickset 

wiped  his  eyes.  By-and-bye  he  whispered  low  to 
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Thickset : “ Under  the  dog’s  mat  there  are  some 
clothes.  Burn  them  for  me,  will  you — now  ? ” And 
Thickset  turned  me  off  the  mat,  and  gathered  up  the 
things,  and  went  and  did  as  he  was  told. 

There  came  a loud  knocking  at  the  door,  and  I 
barked  furiously.  And  Lemonsqueezer,  very  pale  and 
trembling,  opened  the  door,  and  in  came  the  Inspector 
and  the  warders  once  more,  and  they  looked — up  and 
down — at  the  Secretary. 

“You  have  been  out,  sir?” 

“ I am  only  just  in.” 

“ Since  we  were  here  ? ” 

“No,  I was  out  when  you  were  here.” 

“ But  you  told  us  you  had  let  your  brother  go  free.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon.  I have  never  seen  you  before, 
and  have  never  spoken  to  you  at  all,  before  this  inter- 
view.” 

“ Then  who  was  that  ? ” 

“ I suppose  that  was  my  brother.  We  are  strangely 
alike.” 

“ Where  is  he  now  ? ” 

“ He  went  away  directly  I came  back.” 

“ You  know  where,  I suppose.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  I never  asked  him  where  he 
was  going.” 

Did  you  know  he  had  escaped  from  Dartmoor?  ” 

“ Indeed  I did  not.” 

“ Well,  we  have  been  to  his  mother’s  house.” 

“What!”  shrieked  the  poor  Secretary. 
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“ It  was  our  duty.  But  we  did  no  harm  ; the  poor 
lady  had  just  died  suddenly  of  heart  spasm,  and  that  is 
why  I have  come  back — to  tell  you — I was  asked  to 

do  so.” 

And  poor  old  Lemonsqueezer  was  on  the  back  of 
his  head  on  the  floor  in  a dead  faint.  The  one  love  of 
his  lonely,  self-sacrificing  life  was  gone  and  ended, 
and  he  lay  for  weeks  and  weeks  on  a bed  of  sickness 
with  an  unopened  telegram  by  the  bedside  with 
“ Mother  ” in  it.  And  when  he  could  read  the  word  it 
comforted  him. 
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“ HAUNTED." 

I’LL  tell  you — if  your  patience  justifies 
My  poor  attempt,  a story  I once  heard 
From  lips  in  sleep.  She  was  a French-woman 
And  come — with  some  strange  evil  of  the  brain 
Into  the  Hospital  where  I was  Nurse, 

But  there,  for  days  and  nights — do  all  we  would, 
We  could  not  rouse  her — till  one  Saturday 
Late  in  the  day,  there  pass’d  along  the  street 
A drum-and-fife  band — playing  merrily. 

The  music  touched  some  cipher-chord — some  nerve 
Of  memory  in  this  brain-bruised  one, 

And — ere  I knew  myself  what  happened  next — 
The  poor  attenuated  foreigner 
Had  then  and  there  commenced  the  tale  of  doom 
That  I will  try  to  tell  you  once  again, 

Just  as  she  spoke  it  in  her  babbling  sleep. 
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Hush — music — yes — yes- — drums— the  shrill  fife — 
rat-a-tat-ta — Rule  Britannia — eh?  To  sleep  again, 
ma  cherie — nothing — nothing — only  Englishmen — 
dear  Englishmen.  Mother  is  on  the  roof — her  eyes 
like  to  a gazelle’s — she  can  see — far  away — far  away — 
the  mutineers  would  never  come  here — no — no — too 
small  are  we — too  insignificant. — Ah  ! But  we  must 
guard  ourselves — yes — yes — because  if  not  so — why 
then  they  might  hear  we  are  not  ready,  and  might 
come — but  now — mon  Dieu — what  a reception  should 
they  not  have  from  our  cannon — only  forty  of  us — 
true — but  forty  strong  and  brave,  true  Englishmen — 
pah — it  is  an  army,  and  our  citadel  is  strong  and  not  a 
traitor  here — no — no — and  then  the  dear  Colonel — 
your  beloved  Papa — is  he  not  known  ? What  Sepoy 
rebels  dare  trust  their  treacherous  selves  where  he 
commands  ? He  is  a Presence,  a great  moving  god — 
clear-eyed — and  mighty  with  a strong  right  hand  and 
merciless  thin  lips  and  cold  grey  eyes  where  danger  is, 
but  never  so  with  us — no — no — always  so  kind  and 
careful  for  our  needs.  Sleep — sleep — my  little  one— 
Hortense  is  here  and  close  to  you — she  sleeps — ah  me— 
on  est  aisement  dupe  par  ce  qu'on  aime.  What  is  it, 
Mistress?  They  are  coming — bien — and  we  are  ready 
— are  we  not  ? She  sleeps  at  last — the  call  to  arms,  it 
frightened  her.  The  drummer  with  his  drum,  he 
played  so  loud  and  long — Little  Joe — you  know  him, 
a brave  boy — ah ! he  will  fight,  too.  He  told  me  last 
night  how  he  should  fight,  and  swore  like  a big  man 
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—horrible— his  mother  was  killed  at  Cawnpore— his 
father  was  tortured  at  Allahabad — his  only  brother  at 
Meerut — trust  little  Joe.  Mistress — how  pale  you  are. 

I shall  stop  here  with  her?  Yes — yes — J'y  snis 
J'y  restc — I know  my  part — I promised  you  and  the 
good  master  yesterday.  Hark ! they  are  bidding  us 
surrender.  What  wild  laugh  was  that?  Defiance, 
mon  Dieu — it  was  defiance  of  an  angel  who  guards 
souls  from  the  Devil’s  touch.  I know  it — twas  the 
good  Colonel’s  voice.  Ha ! they  will  wake  the  child 
again.  Play,  little  Joe.  Your  drum  is  never  nervous  ; 
hark  at  him.  O,  the  little  gar^on — does  he  not  play 
fine?  He  stops!  Why — why — he  can’t  be  dead — 
— no — no — he  drums  again.  Mon  Dieu — what  force 
he  has— he  drives  the  foemen  back  with  the  electric 
power  of  his  small  boy-hands.  Did  you  hear  lnm 
cheer  but  now?  We  are  the  nerves  that  work  the 
hands  of  men — we  women — he  is  the  soul  of  all — your 
English  drummer-boy.  Mistress,  the  fight  grows 
nearer.  Look  at  me.  Mistress — ah ! it  is  you,  Doctor 
O’Leary — what — someone  is  wounded — two  of  them. 
Holy  Virgin — not  him.  I see — I see — I will  go — why 
is  his  face  covered  ? Is  he  dead  ? Ah,  no — what  has 
he  on  his  face?  The  mistress’  wedding  handkerchief 
— I know  the  lace.  Ah,  Mistress,  you  are  here.  Is 
he  struck  badly?  Yes.  Why,  Doctor,  what  is  it? 
What  can  I do  ? Persuade  him  to  take  chloroform  be- 
fore the  knife ! Why  not?  To  be  sure.  He  will  not 
have  it — why?  There  is  only  chloroform  enough  for 
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one ! Pah — he  is  first — he  will  not  be.  But,  Colonel, 
dear,  your  sufferings  will  be  terrible.  “ The  other 
wounded  one  must  have  no  pain  ” — why  ? Who  is  he  ? 
Your  “ faithful  Sepoy  servant.”  And  are  you  not 
faithful  among  the  faithful  to  us  all?  Persuade  him, 
Mistress.  No!  “ Your  husband’s  word  has  been  your 
law  of  life.”  Yes — yes — but  this  is  suffering — think 
— think.  “You  think  he  is  right,  and  will  not  place 
your  woman’s  weakness  ’gainst  his  sense  of  right — and 
what  he  says  he  will  do  you  will  hold  him  right  to 
say — for  while  he  lives  he  is  Commander  here.”  Oui 
— I do  not  doubt  it,  but  consider — to  bear  the  search- 
ing cruel  agony  when  by  a word  he  may  be  first,  and 
this  one  wait.  Pardon — I have  offended — be  it  so. 
He  will  support  the  pain,  yet  cannot  I support  the 
sight — I will  to  the  roof — I could  not  watch  my  mas- 
ter’s suffering. 

What  heat — how  insupportable.  The  glare  of 
noonday  is  the  glare  of  hell.  Mon  Dieu — what  cruel 
surging  mass  is  here.  How  their  dark  faces  glow 
with  savage  rage.  Ah!  that  one  there — mark  him! 
He  was  the  one  who  swore  he  would  possess  my  beau- 
tiful one — my  mistress.  You  are  struck — give  me  your 
rifle.  It  is  empty — where  are  the  cartridges  ? I hurt 
you  in  my  haste,  but  I must  have  them.  How  do  they 
load  it?  So — yes — yes — I see.  Pull  up  the  trigger 
for  me.  Right,  mon  ami,  I know  a little — where  is 
he?  Canaille — with  turban  flying  to  the  hot  sun- 
air.  Pray  to  thy  gods,  and  learn  to  bite  the  dust  and 
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eat  thy  recreant  heart  out  in  thy  shame.  I see  him. 
Wait — count  three  for  me — un — deux- — ha-ha.  The 
bullet  entered  at  his  grinning  mouth  and  eat  its  way 
out  through  his  grinning  skull.  My  sanctuary  is  safe 
from  such  a one ! 

Yes — they  are  gaining  ground.  No  doubt  of  it. 
How  many  have  we  left  unharmed  ? But  six — six  out 
of  forty.  Ah!  and  drummer  Joe — seven  at  the  most. 
We  flag  from  weariness.  Joey,  mon  gar^on,  roll  them 
back  to  strife.  Well  done.  Well  done.  Ah,  God — 
the  boy  is  hit!  I’ll  prop  you  up.  Your  arms  are  still 
all  right.  Lean  against  me — now,  gar$on  mine.  For 
home  and  liberty.  That’s  well,  ires  bien — tres — 
another  wound — one  hand  is  shattered — use  the  other 
one.  Ah  ! he  is  dying — kiss  you  ? — that  will  I.  Brave 
little  English  soul! 

Who  shrieked?  They’ve  broken  through  below! 
I must  go  down.  The  Commandant  is  helpless.  Yell 
on  yell.  God ! how  they  yell.  I hear  my  Mistress’s 
voice — I must  go  down — I cannot  find  the  way. 
What’s  that?  There  on  the  far  horizon?  God  of 
battles!  ’tis  an  English  force.  No — it  may  be  ’tis 
more  of  these  again.  Where  is  my  little  one  ? I must 
go  down.  Ah ! here’s  the  stair — they’ve  blocked  it. 
No — ’tis  free. 

Yes,  Mistress,  yes — I have  the  child  with  me.  She 
is  all  safe,  so  far,  all  safe.  Listen — whisper.  “ Help 
is  coming.”  I saw  them.  “ The  Master  dead  ? ” 
Gave  you  instructions — what  were  they  ? To  shoot 
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the  child  when  every  hope  was  past.  And  me — shoot 
me,  too,  darling-  Mistress.  Only  one  pistol  cartridge 
left.  But  you?  You  have  the  knife — I too. 

Ha ! they  come ! keep  close  to  me — the  little  one 
between  us — so.  Two  soldiers  with  us — both  bad 
characters  in  peace,  but  they  will  fight  to-day — one  at 
the  door — one  at  the  window.  Here  the  few  cart- 
ridges, and  we  will  feed  you.  Sit  you  there,  my  angel, 
and  hold  the  dress  of  Hortense — no  harm  can  come 
to  you.  Hush!  they  are  outside.  Fire  well — waste 

not  one  bullet.  Ha!  that  crv  of  hate — one  scoundrel 
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less  on  earth.  See  that  one  there — he  has  a torch. 
Kill  him  dead.  Let  him  not  live.  Cowards,  to  never 
dare  to  force  the  door  against  but  five,  two  of  them 
women,  one  a little  child.  They  must  not  light  the 
roof.  Your  rifle  hangs  its  fire — what  is  it?  Peste , be 
quick.  Ha!  they  see  it  has  failed  you — he  is  coming 
through  the  window — here  is  your  bayonet.  Tear  his 
heart  out.  Bien — bien — bien — the  door  is  unguarded 
— our  poor  friend  is  wounded.  Quick,  Mistress ! have 
ready  the  revolver.  “ Hortense  must  bandage  dar- 
ling’s eyes  that  she  may  play  the  Blind  Man’s  Buff  and 
find  Papa — yes,  and  she  will  find  him.  There!  a nice 
handkerchief.  Mamma’s  wedding  one — a little  red — 
yes — no — no — is  only  a little  blood  from  Papa’s  finger. 
Quick,  my  sweet.”  Now,  Mistress  dear,  be  ready  you 
— behind  her  ear  and  place  the  muzzle  close.  Then 
for  ourselves  the  knife. 

Wait!  in  God’s  mercy,  wait.  What  was  that  shout? 
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It  was  an  English  one.  Now — now — they  will  permit 
us  not  one  moment’s  grace.  The  other  soldier  dead, 
both  door  and  window  free.  Some  are  retreating — 
they  have  heard  the  shout.  If  we  can  only  save  a 
moment  now.  Yes — the  one  cartridge — shall  we 
spend  it — chance  the  rest,  and  trust  to  God?  See, 
see,  this  fiend ! he  is  half  through  the  door.  I cannot 
hold  it  back  against  his  force.  Give  me  the  pistol. 
No — no — not  for  her,  for  him.  Let  us  kill  him,  and 
trust  to  Heaven.  Mistress,  I will.  A voice  has  whis- 
pered to  me  “ This  is  right.”  I have  it — wait  you 
there — crouch  down — he  comes!  Cochon!  be  satisfied 
— go  down  to  hell.  Hark!  there  is  no  one  here — the 
road  is  free.  No,  I am  wrong — they  come  again.  My 
God ! and  not  one  bullet  for  the  little  one.  Cover  her 
with  your  body.  Quick,  feign  death.  They  can  kill 
me,  and  meanwhile  help  may  come.  Yes — that  will 
do — most  natural.  Cry  not,  my  sweetest  one.  Keep 
dumb — keep  still.  Ah ! now  the  end  is  near. 

They  do  not  come — what  can  it  be  ? What  noise  is 
there  ? What  curses,  oaths,  and  shouting  of  despair. 
This  is  no  dream — it  is  the  help  I saw.  Mistress, 
wake  up,  wake  up — the  help  has  come.  Mistress — 
dear  Mistress — help  is  close  at  hand.  Ah ! she  is 
dumb  in  death,  blood  on  her  dress — yes — by  her  heart. 
Oh ! she  was  wounded,  then,  and  bore  her  wound  and 
bled  her  life  away,  and  would  not  speak  of  it  for  all 
our  sakes.  Now,  darling — come  to  bed.  Hortense  is 
tired — yes,  very  tired. 
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“THE  RAFT.” 

Am  I dreaming — am  I alone  ? 

And  is  this  waste  of  sea  and  sky, 

This  burnished  fire-wrapped  canopy, 
The  border  of  the  Great  Unknown? 

And  drifting  thus,  ’twixt  life  and  death, 
On  this  remorseless,  fiery  sea, 

Can  I compose  my  waning  breath 
And  think  of  what  I soon  may  be  ? 

* * # 

Ah ! my  companions — here  the  last — 

A fair,  sweet  boy  of  but  eleven — 

A gloom  upon*  his  face  is  cast, 

Or  is  it  shadow  of  the  mast, 

And  is  he  smiling  now  in  heaven? 

Last  fright,  ’mid  starfire  that  lit  up 
The  dreamy  firmament,  he  came 
And  climbed  my  knee,  and  begged  a cup 
Of  water,  to  subdue  the  flame 
Of  cruel  thirst  that  racked  his  frame. 

I hid  his  pure  eyes  with  one  hand, 

And  bade  him  drink — it  was  my  blood ; 
He  did  not  know — it  did  some  good, 

It  stayed  his  wail  of  woe  ; I fann’d 
His  fever-wrinkled  face,  and  kissed, 

With  my  parched  lips,  his  dying  eyes ; 

He  stared  around,  as  though  he  missed 
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Some  playfellow,  and  looking  wise 
As  sorrow,  said  some  words  of  glee, 

And  died — it  was  the  joy  of  idiotcy. 

I cannot  cast  him  to  the  deep — 

The  cruel  sharks  are  waiting  there  ; 

I cannot,  in  his  horrible  sleep, 

Believe  he  knows  not  my  despair, 

And  on  this  rotting  raft  alone 
Wear  out  the  piteous  hours  that  bring 
Only  the  agonies  that  sting, 

Only  the  thoughts  I would  disown, 

But  cannot — for  mv  brain  is  tied 
By  thoughts  of  fire  to  dreams  of  hell, 
And,  in  my  soul,  a crucible 
Of  hideous  fear-consuming  hate 
Burns  like  a beacon-fire  of  fate — 

I must  be  calm — wait — wait — the  night 
Will  soon  be  here — the  night  of  fear, 
With  strange  volcanic  warnings  near, 
And  radiance  of  unearthly  light, 

And  distant  echoes,  that  beseem 
Some  phantom,  equatorial  dream, 

That  mocks  the  distant  bells  of  home, 
And  makes  me  doubt  this  sea  of  glass — 
This  hell  of  waters — is  not  grass 
Of  meadow  lands,  that  spread,  and  reach 
Beyond  the  woods  of  lime  and  beech, 
Up  to  the  old  Hall’s  mullioned  dome. 
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A splash,  a flash  of  water-light 

Breaks  through  the  horror  of  the  night — 

And  then  I know  the  worst  again, 

And  beat  my  breast,  and  groan  and  pray, 
And  curse  the  pray’r  that’s  spent  in  vain, 
And  pray  the  curse  that  will  have  way. 

And  for  my  brother’s  sins  I bear 
This  cross  of  suffering  to  the  end  ; 

My  brother ! does  he  reck  or  care 
That  I am  tortured  by  despair, 

And  dying  near  no  earthly  friend  ? 

What  is  there  in  a pile  of  gold, 

And  parchment  deeds,  and  rent-roll  wealth, 
To  make  a man  subdue  by  stealth 
His  better  nature,  and  self-sold 
To  the  black  Devil  of  the  Pit, 

Seem  satisfied  in  pride  of  it  ? 

Why  here,  upon  this  copper  sea, 

This  passionless,  cruel  plain  of  ocean, 
Where  nought  avails  of  man’s  emotion, 

Of  sorrow,  joy,  or  ribaldry, 

To  alter  by  one  hair’s-breadth  space 
The  doom  on  the  eternal  face 
Of  weary — weary — weary  sky, 

And  fiendish  sun  that  will  not  die— 

Yea,  here,  where  all  things  rot  with  fire, 

If  God  would  give  me  one  desire, 

And  only  twain  were  in  His  choice, 

The  one,  to  cry  with  impotent  voice, 
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For  water,  and  one  cold  hand’s  peace 
To  give  my  burning  head  surcease, 

The  other  to  take  up  and  bear 

My  brother’s  curse  of  sin,  and  share 

His  black  heart’s  thoughts  for  one  short  hour, 

My  reeling  reason  would  not  cower  ; 

But  I would  cry,  ‘‘Almighty  Father, 

“ Give  me  this  cross  of  suffering  rather.” 

(Was  that  a breath  of  wind  that  blew? 

If  so,  it  passed  before  I knew) — 

Boy!  with  thy  dumb  lips  lapped  in  rest, 

Thou  shalt  be  Priest  to  me  to-night ; 

I have  a fancy  that  thy  sight 
Is  clearer  than  it  was  at  best 
When,  two  days  since,  a mirage  rose 
Before  thy  vision,  o’er  the  deep, 

And  all  thy  hot  words  smote  my  sleep, 

And  I awoke,  as  one  who  knows 
Something  has  happened  that  his  brain 
Just  caught,  to  let  it  go  again. 

I cursed  thy  fevered  vision  then, 

And  cursed  the  knavish  Plope  that  crept 
Back  to  my  heart  before  I slept, 

To  dream  of  Abel  and  of  Cain — 

(The  vision  of  the  ship  with  sails 
Was  blown  about  by  fever’s  gales  ; 

The  only  harbour  she  will  seek 
Will  be  the  same  eternal  creek, 
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Where  now  thy  little  soul  has  kissed 
The  tender  eyelids  of  the  Christ). 

* * * 

Brothers  were  we,  as  close,  I thought, 
As  brothers  could  be,  till  there  came 
A woman’s  face  we  had  not  sought 
Between  us,  leaping  as  a flame 
Across  our  friendship  ; then  there  grew 
The  cold,  hard  barrier  of  constraint, 

The  subtle  differences  of  taint, 

The  keen,  small  mischiefs  that  will  brew 
Where  ferment  of  a mutual  fear 
Poisons  the  home  we  both  hold  dear. 

We  tried  to  be  to  one  another 

Even  as  of  old,  both  friend  and  brother, 

But  did  not  meet,  and,  face  to  face, 

Hold  converse  for  an  hour’s  brief  space, 
And  part  in  friendship — nay,  we  chose 
The  way  that  turneth  friends  to  foes — 
We  talked  with  others  of  our  feud, 

And  grew  suspicious  and  unkind, 

Till  Hatred,  like  an  evil  wind, 

Closed  every  pore  of  brotherhood. 

Tush!  I was  most  to  blame,  for  I 
Was  heir  and  eldest  born.  I groan 
To  think — would  fain  atone 
So  far,  at  least— I reason  why 
I was  so  fearful,  so  untrue 
To  other  purpose  that  I knew  ; 
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I cannot  tell,  but  this  I know, 

That,  consciously,  I never  took 
Unfair  advantage  of  my  foe. 

See  here — Boy-Priest — I kiss  this  Book, 

The  Bible  that  my  mother  used, 

And  swear  by  it  I ne’er  abused 
The  simple  truth  to  serve  my  greed, 

Or  harmed  my  brother  in  my  need. 

& # * 

Her  fair  face  near  my  own  was  laid, 

Her  sweet  eyes  drank  their  love  from  mine, 

“ I love  thee  best,  I will  be  thine, 

Thine  before  all  the  world,”  she  said. 

’Twas  in  the  wood  at  dusk — her  steed 
Was  next  my  own — I know  the  place — 

I see  it  now — I see  her  face — 

Yea,  in  this  sweltering  world  of  weed, 

And  supine  wave,  and  tideless  heat, 
Methinks  I feel  her  pulses  beat — 

I hear  her  voice — I see  her  smile — 

Her  breath  is  sweet  against  my  breath — 
Ah,  God!  her  image  may  beguile 
My  weary,  parching  search  for  death. 

While  she  is  here — no  world  is  vile. 

What  was  I saying  ? Help  me,  Priest ! 

Move  thy  cold  eyelids’  callous  stare! 

How  can  the  damned  ones  mouth  a prayer 
When  eyes  like  thine  devour  and  feast 
On  my  remorse  and  my  despair  ? 
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Ah ! I remember,  you  are  dead — 

The  fair  boy-visionist  who  spied 
The  phantom-sailors  heave  the  lead 
From  phantom  ship  on  phantom  tide  ; 

You  said  the  sails  were  full  with  wind  ; 
The  foam  fell  white  from  cleaving  prow  ; 
The  Captain’s  face  was  calm  and  kind — 
A dream!  Yes,  I remember  now. 

-*  * % 

And  as  she  leaned  towards  me  there 
To  kiss  me,  ere  our  lips  could  meet 
She  fell  stone-dead  before  my  feet, 
Struck  to  the  heart — by  him,  I swear  ; 

But  he  was  clever,  and  the  crime 

Was  turned  on  me,  and  I was  dazed, 
Half-mad — all  mad,  I think — I raised 
No  half-objection  at  the  time  ; 

I sat  and  heard  his  Satan-tongue, 

Tear-laden — tears  he  had  at  call — 

Poison  my  name  with  facts,  self-strung, 
That  fitted  in  with  evidence, 

Suborned,  I knew  not  how  or  whence, 

I only  know  he  lied  it  all. 

“ Guilty,”  the  verdict  was,  and  then 
The  doctors  made  me  out  insane, 

And  I was  sent  with  madder  men, 

To  eat  my  heart  out,  and  my  brain, 

In  some  Asylum  of  the  Lost, 

Where  I might  rot — give  up  the  ghost, 

And  be  forgotten. 
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But  one  day 

There  came  across  my  soul  the  ray 
Of  Reason,  and  the  Past— my  Past— 

Grew  clear  again  ; my  olden  knack 
Of  keen  perception  came  at  last, 

With  all  my  other  senses  back. 

I feigned  the  madness  that  I knew 
Safeguarded  me  against  the  eyes 
Of  those  who  were  my  gaolers — grew 
To  note  the  chances  of  surprise, 

To  lay  my  plans  with  secret  stealth, 

And,  by  a feint  of  sinking  health, 

Contrived  to  lessen,  for  my  ends, 

The  observance  of  my  gaoler  friends, 
Escaped,  and  sought  my  brother-foe, 

Told  him — no  matter,  let  it  go  ; 

I did  not  harm  him  ; but  his  gold 
Helped  me  my  liberty  to  hold. 

And  I set  sail  for  other  lands, 

Which,  had  I reached  them,  my  bold  hands 
Had  fashioned  into  home  for  me  ; 

Then  came  this  latter  agony. 

Confessor!  You  are  silent  Priest 
Of  Death,  I charge  thee,  hear  me  now, 

I breathe  a sacramental  vow 
To  burning  West,  and  fiery  East, 

And  sweltering  South,  and  lying  North, 
That  when  the  trumpet  tones  peal  forth 
From  th’  Archangel’s  glowing  lips, 
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In  this  foul  world’s  supreme  eclipse, 

If  the  High  God  shall  say  to  me, 

“ Forgiveness  will  mean  Heaven  for  thee  ; 

“ F orgive  not,  and  be  unforgiven, 

“ And  so  lose  light,  and  peace,  and  Heaven  ’ 
Then  would  I answer — 

Hush ! my  brain 

Blasphemes  against  my  God  again ; 

I did  not  mean  it — let  it  go — 

* * * 

Ha!  see!  The  boy  was  right!  The  ship 
In  fair,  full  sail  doth  clearer  grow ; 

She  passes  o’er  the  horizon’s  lip — 

How  fast  she  comes!  They  heave  the  lead 
Yes ! yes ! I see ! The  sails  are  fed 
By  generous  winds — the  Captain’s  face, 

How  bright  it  is  with  shining  grace! 

Ah ! — at  his  side  my  friend,  my  boy. 

He  guides  the  helmsman,  ’tis  for  me 
They  come — 

Ah!  fair,  sweet  boy, 

My  story  found  thy  angel-ear  ; 

Her  sails  are  furling ; far  and  near 
Peace  falls  on  all,  and  heavenly  joy. 

Her  name — the  letters  are  too  bright, — 

I cannot  read  them  for  the  light — 

“ Eternal  Life  ” — 

I leap  on  board  ; 

Our  Captain  is  the  Christ  the  Lord. 
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LATITUDE  82g  N. 

Night?  It  is  ever  night — I hold  my  hand 
Before  my  face — both  hand  and  face  so  wan — 

And  cannot  see  my  hand.  The  star  that  shone 
So  fitfully  awhile  ago,  and  dropped  like  sand 
In  the  Eternal’s  Hour  Glass,  tells  me  morn 
Is  dawning  somewhere  on  a sun-warmed  world — 

This  dungeon,  where  the  Ice-king’s  car  is  borne 
By  phantom  shapes,  from  Polar  vastness  hurled, 

Is  dawnless,  hopeless  ever — 

And  there  live 

In  the  strange  world  beneath  me,  suns  that  give 
Radiance  to-day,  and  life  that  halloweth  love, 

And  fruit  and  flowers,  and  lunar  afterlight, 

And  the  rich  pathos  of  contentment  bright — 

God!  it  is  all  too  far  away — Above 
I gaze  and  wonder,  seeing  nought, 

If  Thou,  Friend  of  the  Mariner, 

Blamest  Thy  servant  that  he  sought 

The  border  of  eternity,  to  stir 

The  seas  of  ice,  by  curious  instinct  driven, 

And  find  for  earth  the  great  North  gate  of  heav’n 
All  gone!  yea!  all  but  me! 

We  were  a goodly  crew, 

And  ploughed  the  far  North  sea, 

Right  on  through  frosted  dew — 

Through  capes  of  narrowing  ice 
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We  stole  our  cautious  way, 

With  every  new  and  great  device 
Of  Science,  you  may  say. 

We  held,  if  any  hold,  the  key 

To  open  wide  the  shadowy  door, 

So  many  great  good  men  before 
Had  tried  to  find,  though  not  to  be. 

We,  too,  were  of  that  Saxon  race 
That  met  despair  with  cold,  firm  glance, 
And  laughed  it  out  of  countenance, 

And  said — and  dying  here — I trace 
The  same  resolve — ’tis  in  my  brain — 

“ That  Earth  can  hold  no  hidden  place, 

“ But  we  will  seek  it  out  by  pain 
“ And  suffering — till  that  day  of  grace 
“ When  all  shall  be  revealed  and  plain, 
“ And  God  shall  claim  his  own  again — ” 

And  one  by  one  they  died, 

Worn  down  by  suffering, 

The  Captain  last  of  all — 

Yes ; I was  at  his  side 
I heard  him  pray  and  sing — 

Feebly  the  words  let  fall — 

Stopping  midway — his  breath 
Paid  toll  to  death. 

Only  to-night  he  died, 

And  yet  it  seems  a year, 

Yes ; I was  at  his  side 
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I stood  by  him — just  here — 

He  spake  to  me  last  night 
(Or  was  it  yester day? 

I cannot  tell,  there  is  no  light 
To  guide  me  on  my  way) 

“ Comrade ! whate’er  betide, 

“ Though  Death  be  near  at  hand, 

“ Thy  brother  Christ  is  at  thy  side ! 

“ Take  thou  my  last  command. 

“ Be  true,  with  no  man  watching  thee,  to  faith, 

“ And  when  he  cometh — give  thy  hand  to  Death 
“ And  say  4 I fear  thee  not,  for  I have  striven 
“To  earn  by  duty  done  the  love  of  heav’n.’  ” 

And  so  he  passed  from  me — 

I must  be  wild, 

There  seems  a radiance  round  me  which  I see — 
Father  of  Mercy — hath  Eternity 
Unlocked  its  secrets  for  a little  child? 

(For  what  am  I but  childhood’s  castaway? 

The  Man  and  Child  are  one,  the  poets  say.) 

Yes — yes — I see  you — you  were  once  my  own 
In  the  far  time,  before  the  years  that  are, 

I called  you  Stella,  and  you  come,  my  star, 

An  Angel  of  the  Resurrection  grown, 

You  come  to  me  from  out  your  English  tomb 
In  sunny  Devon,  with  the  rose  I threw 
On  your  young  breast — fresh  still  with  heavenly  dew, 
The  rose  unfaded  as  yourself — you  come — 
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You  take  my  hand — lead  on,  I follow,  dear, 

The  way  across  the  ice  fields  thrills  with  light, 
T ou  are  my  star,  and  I the  swallow,  dear, 

That  throbs  with  summer  ecstasy  to-night — 
Mad?  Am  I mad?  To  be  so  near  to  God, 

To  take  His  Angel  thus-wise  by  the  hand, 

To  walk  this  wilderness,  as  though  I trod 
The  old  sea-levels  of  tide-shimmering  sand, 
Knowing  no  weariness,  no  lonely  dread, 

Careless  of  life — led  onward  by  the  dead. 

If  this  be  madness — let  me  still  be  mad, 

Love  of  my  soul — my  spirit  is  most  glad. 

You  do  not  speak — you  only  point  the  Rose 
Northward,  and  looking  northward,  bid  me  go 
To  where  the  dreadful  darkness  of  the  snow 
Shrouds,  pall-like,  all  the  corses  of  the  floes. 

What  shall  I find  where  you  are  leading  me  ? 
Some  new,  strange  wonder  of  a strange  new  sea? 

You  do  not  answer,  but  your  eyes  are  shining, 
As  though  some  wondrous  miracle  divining, 

You  do  not  falter,  love,  or  hesitate, 

And  yet  you  seem  to  dread  to  be  too  late. 

What  is  it  ? Whither  go  we  ? 

And  I fell, 

Or  seemed  to  fall,  and  sleep,  but  not  for  long, 
Only  such  time  as  when  a fading  song 
Halts  on  the  singer’s  last  sweet  syllable  ; 

And  yet  that  instant  gave  me  infinite  rest, 

And  when  I woke,  I was  another  man, 
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And  my  new  brain — grown  steadfast  for  a span — 
Could  note  and  garner  every  moment’s  fact, 

And  show  me  time  was  mine  wherein  to  act. 

And  I moved  onward,  to  some  weird  behest 
Obedient,  and  there  rose  before  my  gaze 
A stately  ship  piled  high  on  giddy  steep, 

Folded  she  seemed,  in  that  eternal  haze, 

But  outlined,  as  some  cameo  cut  in  sleep 
By  Sleep’s  artificer — a wondrous  thing 
Of  ancient  build  and  beauty. 

And  I said 

“ My  dream  in  sign  and  token  of  the  end, 

Her  name  is  Death — I go  unto  the  dead.” 

But  glancing  down- — lo ! Stella’s  Rose  was  there ! 

I seize  it,  and  up-climb  the  giddy  stair, 

I glide  beside  the  wheel — the  helmsman  stands, 
Holding  the  callous  spokes  with  bony  hands. 

“ Dead  ” — “ a long  time  dead,”  I say,  and  seem 
Careless  of  all  surprise — I go  below, 

The  Captain  writing  in  his  log  book — lo — 

The  ink  is  frosted  rust — the  paper,  scales, 

The  table,  dust — I note  the  glassy  nails, 

Dropping  from  waxen  fingers  mummified 
By  cold.  “ Dead,  too ! I wonder  when  he  died.” 
Stay — something  written  here,  “ My  own  dear  wife’ 
Poor  soul.  “ The  date  ” — a hundred  years  ago — 
(They’ve  found  the  Pole  together,  now,  I trow, 
Where  no  cross-currents  of  opposing  strife 

Mis-point  the  compass  from  Eternal  Life.) 
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Then  came  the  crackling  roar  of  sundering  sound, 
Light  and  the  steadfast  day, 

My  Rose  I held  aloft;  and  all  around 
Flashed  forth  a welcome  ray, 

And  right  ahead  a parting  of  the  grey, 

A thread  of  silver  sea  ; 

The  helmsman  seemed  to  know  so  well  the  way 
He  never  looked  at  me. 

Round  went  the  creaking  wheel, 

Grated  her  ancient  keel, 

Bent  every  beam  of  her, 

She  seemed  in  pain  to  stir,  she  was  so  very  old. 

But  I,  imperious,  held  my  flow’r 
Against  the  dawn,  and  every  icy  shape 
Turned  to  a dream  of  ocean  in  that  hour, 

Faded  the  aspect  of  each  threatening  cape, 

And  like  a whisper,  almost,  we  stole  forth, 

Impelled  by  unseen  hands, 

That  loosened  all  the  keen  grip  of  the  North, 

And  quenched  the  icy  strands, 

And  ere  I knew  it,  I was  dreaming,  dreaming, 

Rocked  on  a heaving  tide, 

And  in  my  sleep — or  was  it  Dreamland’s  seeming  ? 

You  came,  my  heavenly  Bride, 

Claimed  back  your  Rose,  and  kissed  my  eyes,  and  then 
I knew  my  dream  of  death  was  past, 

And  I was  saved  at  last, 

To  live  and  love  and  know  my  fellow  men. 
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“THE  PANTOMIME.” 

( Before  the  Pantomime.) 

Put  by  your  doll,  little  Alice,  your  eyes  is  a-gettin 
sore, 

And  the  light’s  pretty  nearly  gone,  ’cept  the  gas 
through  the  broken  door, 

And  the  flicker  the  street  lamps  make  like  a spider’s 
web  on  the  floor. 

Come  and  sit  by  me,  sweetheart,  there,  cuddle  yer 
head  in,  and  wait 

Till  I’ve  filled  my  old  pipe  o’  terbacco — my  word,  but 
it’s  rather  late 

For  a little  six  year  old  girly — near  bed-time  for  you, 
little  mate. 

What?  You  don’t  want  to  go  till  I’ve  told  you  a 
story  ? Well,  here  goes  then  ; 

But  mind,  it’s  a short  one,  lovey,  and  all  about  women 
and  men. 

And  I expect  when  you’ve  heard  it,  my  beauty,  you’ll 
be  wanting  to  hear  it  again. 

When  daddy  was  once  on  the  road,  a clown  in  a circus 
show, 

And  mother  was  carrying  you,  and  funds — that  is, 
money — was  low, 

We  had  a temptation,  Alice.  What’s  that?  Well, 
here’s  a go. 
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Why  I can’t  sail  on  for  a sentence,  but  you  must  pull 
me  up  short, 

And  ask  for  the  meaning  of  something.  Well,  I must 
give  you  a sort 

Of  idea,  I s’pose,  of  my  meaning,  or  else  you’ll  be 
making  sport. 

If  you  was  a-carryin’  your  dolly  downstairs,  and  you 
suddenly  spied 

Another  dolly — but  better — a neighbour’s  parlour 
inside, 

And  you  was  minded  to  change  ’em,  and  after  you’d 
changed  em’,  lied, 

And  said  you  hadn’t  a-done  it.  Why,  then  you’d 
’ave  had 

A temptation,  and  yielded  to  it,  and  you’d  soon  have 
felt  pretty  bad, 

And  a somethin’  inside,  called  conscience,  would  ’ave 
bullied  you  like  mad. 

What  do  you  say?  “ You  wouldn’t  change  your  dolly, 
because 

Another  dolly  was  handsomer.”  Well,  that  gives  me 
a pause. 

But  supposin’  you  would,  I’m  a-sayin’,  in  spite  of 
p’liceman  and  laws. 

“You  wouldn’t!”  Well,  I know  you  wouldn’t;  but 
s’posin’  you  would 
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And  it  came  as  nat’ral  to  you  to  be  bad  instead  of 
good. 

Howsomever,  that’s  a temptation,  now  let  that  be 
understood. 

You  know,  little  Alice,  if  you  keep  boomin'  along 

With  a crowd  o’  questions  like  chorus-lines  of  a 
popular  song, 

I shall  have  to  shut  clean  up  or  else  say  somethin’ 
strong. 

Now  do,  like  a good  little  woman,  keep  quiet  and 
listen  well, 

And  then  I’ll  try  to  tell  you  all  I’ve  got  for  to  tell, 

And  explanations  arterwards  as  many  as  you  can  spell. 

“ Wot’s  explanations?”  Well,  blow  my  whiskers 
white, 

If  this  ’ere  child  ain’t  somethin’  for  to  tackle  once  a 
night, 

With  question  after  question — there,  you’d  better 
strike  a light 

And  go  to  bed.  “You  will  be  quiet?”  Very  well. 
Once  more 

Here  goes,  and  now  mind,  silence.  I don’t  set  no  store 

On  grammar,  but  I tell  my  meaning  plain.  O Lor! 

You  said  “ What’s  gram- — — ’’  I saw  your  mouth  close 
on  the  word. 

L 
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Well,  well,  No,  Daddy  isn’t  angry  with  his  little  bird, 

Only  your  questions  make  him  feel  so  ignorant  and 
absurd. 

Well,  mother  and  me  was  poor,  as  poor  as  two  held 
mice 

When  the  ricks  is  a-gathered  up,  and  the  fallows  is  full 
of  ice, 

And  there’s  nothin’  left  to  eat,  leastways  nothin’  as  is 
nice. 

And  we  had  to  trudge  one  day  from  town  to  market 
town, 

With — in  our  only  purse — one  sixpence  and  a brown, 

And  stomachs  precious  empty  and  hearts  that  were 
very  down. 

And  mother  she  carried  you,  and  I had  our  bundle  of 
clothes — 

Clowns’  dresses,  and  paints,  and  mountebank  s span- 
gles, and  shoes  and  hose, 

And  nothin’  to  speak  about  hardly,  ’ceptin  our 
sorrows  and  woes. 

When  all  on  a sudden  I saw  right  under  a grassy  ledge 

Of  an  old  oak  tree  in  the  road — a yard  or  so  from  the 
hedge — 

A fat  great  purse  full  of  something.  I just  stooped 
down  to  the  edge 
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Of  the  road  and  collared  that  purse  right  away, 

And  stuffed  it  into  my  pocket,  but  not  a word  did  I 
say 

To  mother,  ’cos  she  was  singular  and  honest  as  the 
day. 

And  somehow  I didn’t  mean  to  tell  her  wot  I’d  found. 

I’d  felt  the  pinch  o’  poverty,  and  perhaps  ’twas  that 
had  ground 

My  conscience  into  my  boots,  and  here  was  many  a 
pound 

Of  real  red  money.  I felt  it  clink  as  I strode 

Along  beside  my  wife  on  that  long  ice-bound  road, 

A sinner  that  meant  to  sin,  but  she  was  my  angel  from 
God. 

And  suddenly  from  behind  us  a yeoman  chap  rode  up  ; 

Had  we  found  a purse  in  the  road  ? He  didn’t  want 
to  stop  ; 

He  didn’t  fancy  we  had  it,  but  before  he’d  reached 
the  top 

Of  the  tiny  hill  ahead,  your  mother  she  shouted 
“ Yes,” 

“ Come,  give  it  to  me,”  she  whispered,  “ and  God  in 
heaven  will  bless 

The  poor  who  do  not  disgrace  the  temptations  of 
distress.” 
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And  I gave  it  without  a word,  “ What’s  in  it  ? ” she 
says,  quite  sly. 

“ Give  it  up,”  he  shouts,  “you  vermin.”  I says,  “ Not 
yet,  were  fly ; 

If  it’s  yours  you  can  prove  it  by  saying ; you’ve  the 
kind  of  face  that  can  lie.” 

And  he  blustered  and  talked  o’  the  constable,  and 
prisons,  and  such-like  stuff, 

But  mother,  she  only  smiled,  and  at  last  says,  “ That’s 
enough, 

We’ll  give  it  up  to  the  constable,  he’ll  know  if  you’re 
crow  or  chough.” 

When  just  then  up  there  sails  in  a dog-cart  another 
fellow, 

A jolly  looking  chap,  with  a face  perhaps  too  mellow, 

But  a kind,  bright  eye,  and  a laugh — well,  there — 
’twas  a regular  bellow. 

And  our  fust  friend  when  he  saw  him  scattered  away 
like  sin, 

And  we  told  the  second  our  story,  and  he  took  us  and 
drove  us  in 

To  the  market  town  to  the  constable’s,  for  his  was  the 
purse  and  the  tin. 

And  he  told  us  the  other  rascal,  for  rascal  he  was,  had 
been  told 
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Of  his  loss,  and  thought  to  steal  every  note  and  com 
of  gold, 

And  he  said  that  he  was  his  brother,  and  then  a sad 
tear  roll’d 

Right  down  his  warm  old  cheek,  and  he  grasped  my 
hand  and  left 

A twenty-pound  note  inside  it,  and  that  was  the 
richest  gift 

He  well  could  have  given  me  then  ; and  in  all  the 
tangled  weft 

And  woof  of  our  struggling  lives  since  that  eventful 
year 

IVe  never  forgot  the  lesson  I learnt  from  your  mother, 
dear. 

Ah!  It’s  time  she  was  back  from  work;  by  Jove,  I 
b’lieve  she’s  here. 

Look  sharp  and  undress,  my  pet,  or  we  shall  be 
scolded  ; quick — 

I’m  due  at  the  Pantomime  soon,  and  the  Manager’s  like 
Old  Nick 

If  any  one’s  late,  and  to-night  we’ve  got  a new  trick. 

Mother’ll  soon  be  in  now.  What  do  you  say?  tell 
Dad. 

What?  “You  wants  to  tell  me  of  a temp’ation  you 
have  had?” 

Well,  blow  me,  this  little  child’s  cuteness  ain’t  in  no 
way  bad. 
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\\  hat  is  it,  sweetheart? — “ Whisper!” — Oh,  very  well, 
whisper  then,  come. 

“ V 011  wanted  to  burn  the  property  baby,  because  his 
thumb 

\\  as  thicker  than  your  dolly  s,  but  didn’t ; ” that  is  rum. 

Ha  ha,  ha,  you  makes  me  laugh,  child.  Here,  leave  go 
my  nose ; 

\ ou  won  t till  I crow  like  a cock,  oh,  very  well,  then, 
here  goes, 

Cock  a doodle-doo-doo-doo,  there,  that’ll  do  I suppose. 

( During  the  Pantomime.) 

Wake  up,  my  little  angel ! Wake  up,  for  mother  must 
speak 

The  things  that  are  in  her  mind,  though  Mother  is 
growing  weak, 

it  isn  t the  fire  of  health  that  burns  along  her 
cheek. 

Does  the  light  make  girlie  blink,  are  her  eyes  so 
sleepy  then  ? 

My  sweet  one  and  my  dear  one,  she  soon  shall  rest 
again, 

But  she  must  listen  a little  to  her  mother’s  cry  of  pain. 

In  the  light  of  the  coming  days,  what  hand,  when  mine 
is  cold, 

Will  grope  for  this  little  handie,  its  tiny  grasp  to  hold  ? 

What  kind,  soft  touch  will  gather  and  tend  these  locks 
of  gold  ? 
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Darling,  to-night  I’ve  been  to  the  hospital  over  the 
way 

To  ask  the  honest  doctor  how  long  I have  to  stay, 

And  he  lias  told  me  the  time,  and  has  almost  named 
the  day. 

And  because  it  may  be  sudden,  and  because  I cannot 
know 

When  I shall  reck  no  longer  of  the  summer’s  after- 
glow, 

I want  to  tell  you  something,  sweet,  just  once  before 
I go. 

When  sleep  has  fixed  my  eyelids  in  the  cold  disdain 
of  death, 

When  my  retreating  figure  has  passed  the  door  of 
breath, 

And  my  warm  love  for  you,  my  own,  no  human 
presence  hath, 

I think  my  weary  vision  will  attain  to  something  sweet 

If  in  the  right  direction  I espy  your  little  feet 

Walking  above  temptation  to  God’s  glorious  mercy 
seat. 

And  walking  not  alone,  but  with  your  Daddy’s  hand 

Held  to  your  own  sweet  grasp  by  Love’s  unconscious 
band, 

The  child  the  Father’s  guide — 

Last  summer  on  the  sand, 
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That  glorious  day  in  June,  when  you  and  I,  my  own, 
Watched  the  advancing  waves,  and,  all  absorbed,  had 
grown 

Unconscious  of  the  tide,  I carried  you  alone — 

\ ou  recollect  it  well — safe  to  the  town  once  more, 

\ ou  cried  to  hear  behind  us  all  the  waters’  roar, 

But  trusted  me  to  save  you  from  the  peril  of  that  shore. 

My  precious,  listen,  in  your  life  an  ever  rising  tide 
Must  keep  your  tiny  ear  alert,  and  at  your  Daddy’s 
side 

Your  voice  must  whisper  “ danger,”  and  you  must  not 
ever  hide 

That  danger ; and  if  only  your  sweet  voice  be  soft  and 
kind, 

Your  Daddy  will  not  doubt  the  truer  instinct  of  your 
mind, 

And  he  will  not  wait  to  hear  the  deeper  warning  of  the 
wind. 

And  to  be  good  to  Daddy  you  must  ever  gentle  be, 
And  ever  look  as  loving  and  as  tender,  and  as  free 
From  everything  like  anger  as  you’re  looking  now  at 
me. 

And  when  sometimes  dear  Daddy  comes  and  sits  and 
broods,  and  seems 

Like  some  one  who  is  lost  in  mazes  of  old  dreams, 
Climb  gently  on  his  knee  and  kiss  him  till  he  screams. 
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You  know  he’s  very  ticklish.  Yes,  ticklish.  Kiss  him 
where 

You  know,  and  if  he  still  won’t  laugh,  just  whisper  in 
his  ear — 

“ Mammy  taught  me  where  to  kiss  you,  and  you  must 
laugh,  sir.” 

And  listen,  darling,  if  dear  Daddy  ever  wants  to  drink 

Nasty  beer  and  nasty  spirits,  don’t  you  let  him  think 

You  are  angry  with  him,  but  just  on  your  knees  you 
sink 

And  pray  aloud,  “ Dear  God,  help  Daddy,  for  he  needs 
your  aid, 

Mother  said  my  prayer  would  find  you  if  I’m  not 
afraid, 

So,  dear  God,  help  poor  old  Dad,  for  Mother’s  sake, 
who’s  dead.” 

And  never  doubt,  my  little  one,  the  power  of  prayer 
to  reach 

To  God  in  heaven,  and  fear  not  ever  to  beseech 

The  tiniest  and  the  greatest  wish  for  both  of  you  or 
each. 

And  always  love  your  Daddy,  and  always  on  him 
tend  ; 

Be  gentle,  gently  suffering,  enduring  to  the  end, 

His  little  angel-daughter,  his  little  constant  friend. 
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Eleven  o’clock  is  striking,  go  to  bed  now,  my  pet, 

For  I must  stir  the  fire,  and  Daddy’s  supper  get, 

And  warm  his  change  of  clothes,  for  he’ll  come  home 
tired  and  wet. 

* $ * 

(After  the  P antomime.) 

A child  asleep  in  a tiny  bed, 

A woman  at  rest  in  a deeper  repose, 

A poor  man  kissing  lips  loving,  though  dead, 

With  such  grief  at  his  heart  as  God  alone  knows. 

She  had  hidden  her  sorrow  of  dreadful  disease 

From  him  whom  she  knew — from  the  husband  she 
loved, 

And  he  at  her  side,  on  his  trembling  knees, 

Was  cursing  that  blindness  she  never  reproved, 

And  staggering  up  to  his  feet  he  sought 

In  a cupboard  above  him  for  something  he  knew 

Would  render  him  deaf  to  sorrow  and  thought ; 

And,  groping,  he  found  it ; the  cork  he  drew, 

And  placed  to  his  lips  the  bottle’s  rim, 

When  forth  from  the  bed  a child’s  dream  words, 

Uttered  in  sleep,  revolted  him 

From  a vice  that  once  bound  him  with  pitiless  cords. 

“ Dear  God ! help  Daddy,”  and  the  dream 
Went  forward  in  the  mazes  of  her  brain, 
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And  he,  as  one  whose  brow  a cooling  stream 
Has  watered,  put  temptation  back  again, 

And  knelt  and  prayed,  while  angel-wise 
The  white-winged  sleep  that  children  know 
Drooped  deeper  o’er  her  tender  eyes 
Who  was  his  only  friend  below. 

And  when  the  “ gods  ” next  night  roared  out 
Their  welcome  to  their  favourite, 

They  wondered  why  “ Dick’s  merry  shout 
Has  something  sad  in  it  to-night.” 

Yea!  “something  sad  ” — a golden  head 
Pillowed  upon  an  aching  breast — 

A box  with  someone  in  it,  dead — 

A mean,  poor  room.  You  know  the  rest. 

But  on  the  clown’s  face,  as  the  flame 
From  dying  embers  flashed  anon, 

A dream  in  sleep,  that  went  and  came, 
Tipped  with  warm  light  his  features  wan. 

And  somewhere,  in  the  realms  of  space, 

A kiss  of  peace,  from  lips  unseen, 
Transfigured  all  his  weary  face — - 
And  so  we  leave  him  ; 

This  hath  been ! 
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WITH  HODSON’S  HORSE  (INDIAN 
MUTINY),  185;. 

Swift  as  an  arrow  flieth, 

Straight  as  a bolt  is  drawn, 

So  let  him  die  who  dieth 
Now  in  the  golden  dawn, 

Riding  thus  knee  to  knee 
Into  eternity. 

“ Is  there  no  hope  ? 

See  there ! 

Far  as  the  eye  can  rest, 

Up  from  the  jungle’s  lair, 

Down  to  the  river’s  breast, 

Foemen  on  foemen  stand, 

And  we  such  a little  band ! 

“ Curse  them,  those  mutineers ! 

Red  with  our  children’s  gore, 

Wet  with  our  poor  wives’  tears — 

Curse  them  for  evermore. 

Were  we  but  half  as  strong, 

Still  would  we  charge  along. 

“Wait?  Did  they  wait,  forsooth, 

When  the  child’s  rending  cry 
Prayed  for  sweet  Mercy’s  ruth, 

Screaming  despairingly? 
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Why  should  we  wait  for  troops 
While  some  poor  pris’ner  droops?” 

So  spake  the  Chief,  and  clear 
In  the  far  morning  air, 

From  tongue  that  never  uttered  “ fear  ” 

Or  syllabled  “ despair,” 

Came  his  hot  words  like  wine, 

Poured  in  our  ears  for  sign. 

“ Right  in  among  them,  then, 

Die,  but  first  kill ; 

Break  them  like  reeds,  my  men, 

Slash  with  a will, 

Give  them  no  mercy,  take 
Vengeance  for  vengeance  sake.” 

Right  down  the  ranks 

Streamed  his  brave  order — 

As  when  o’er  winter’s  banks 
Rolls  in  disorder 
All  the  pent  river’s  pow’r, 

Poured  we  onward  in  that  hour. 

God!  how  the  minutes  hung! 

How  the  earth  throbbed ! 

While  each  with  dry,  glazed  tongue, 

Cheered  till  he  sobbed  ; 

And  the  brigade  tore  on 
Like  an  automaton. 
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Crashed  shot  and  shell 
Right  in  our  teeth, 

One  groaned,  and  fell 
Down  underneath. 

And  with  the  riderless 

Onward  our  chargers  press. 

He  in  our  van 
Riding  apace, 

Great  chief  and  valiant  man 
With  battle-kindled  face, 

And  sword-arm,  meteor-like,  on  high, 
Titanic  in  intensity. 

Cry  like  the  shriek  of  hell — 

Din  as  of  demons  crossed — 

Into  the  crucible 

Rode  the  avenging  host ; 

Not  one  man  paused  to  think 
On  that  fire-girdled  brink. 

Then  smote  the  Chief — like  chaff 
Broke  he  their  legions  great, 

Fierce  was  his  vengeful  laugh, 

Fateful,  he  conquered  fate, 

And  with  his  rough  brigade 
Havoc  of  death  he  made. 

Right  through  we  rode,  and  then 
Round  swung  his  fiery  few — 
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True,  they  were  only  men, 

Yet  fought  they  as  Titans  do  ; 

Mad  with  the  awful  odds, 

Smote  they  as  smite  the  Gods. 

Right  through  with  bated  breath 
And  dripping  swords  we  came, 

Warm  from  the  touch  of  death, 

Turning  his  dews  to  flame, 

And  our  great  chief  at  length 
Paused  in  his  battle  strength. 

“ Well  done,  well  done  ” — 

No  more — he  patted  his  steed. 

We  had  spiked  their  every  gun, 

And  scattered  their  hosts  like  seed  ; 

We  had  dropped  like  a thunder-stone 
Out  from  the  cloud  of  war, 

And  left  them  retreat  alone 

Tracked  by  dark  streams  of  gore, 

Up  from  the  jungle’s  zone, 

Down  to  the  babbling  shore ! 

And  that  was  the  only  ride  I had 

With  the  great,  great  Captain  men  called  “ mad.” 

But  he  was  the  man  for  the  hour,  you  see  ; 

And  the  rest  don’t  matter  a jot  to  me. 
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A REVERIE  OF  DICKENS. 

To-night  I read  a dying  child  to  sleep 
With  words  of  his 

Who  showed  to  all  who  suffer,  strive  and  weep, 
Love’s  hidden  mysteries — 

Who  told  the  rich  the  story  of  the  poor 

And  washed  with  tears  the  lintel  of  Love’s  door. 

And  as  I read  the  tale  of  “ Little  Nell  ” 

In  accents  low, 

I watched  God’s  tender  sleep  that  slowly  fell 
Those  eyelids  through 

That  soon  will  open  in  Heaven’s  glory-morn 
And  look  no  longer  tired  and  forlorn. 

And  softly  moving  from  her  little  bed 
Before  the  fire, 

I mused  on  him  who  thus  interpreted 
The  world’s  desire, 

Who  lived  and  loved,  and  dying,  still  loved  all 

Who  labour  here  ’neath  Sin’s  mysterious  thrall. 

I thought  “ There  cometh  soon  another  year — - 
And  we  who  mark 

Time’s  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  from  green  to  sere, 
From  dawn  to  dark, 

Think  little  of  the  genius  that  transcends 

The  narrow  limit  of  these  finite  ends. 
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“ We  portion  out  the  landmarks  of  the  years. 

But  cannot  take 

A gauge  and  measurement  of  constant  tears 
Of  hearts  that  break  ; 

We  cannot  say  ‘ To-day  all  grief  shall  cease, 

Goodwill  ensue  and  passion  melt  to  peace.’ 

“ But  this  we  can  say,  that  no  meted  power 
Of  broken  breath 

Shall  yield  his  name  that  tribute  of  an  hour — 

A year’s  brief  death — 

For  him  the  far  immortal  boundless  Fame 
Lights  every  letter  of  his  cherished  name.” 

The  child  slept  on  ; I mused  while  beat  each  minute 
The  year’s  last  hour, 

And  o’er  the  faded  paper  opposite 

Garish  with  pattern  leaf  and  flower, 

There  flocked  the  characters,  so  varied,  he 
Carved  into  Action  from  Reality. 

The  busy  press  of  Pickwick’s  laughing  crew — 

The  debtor’s  den — 

The  parish  pauper  boy  who  doubting  grew 
Beloved  of  men — 

The  undying  records  of  the  “ Every  Day  ” 

That  Boz  could  give  and  none  shall  take  away. 

The  Yorkshire  Schools — the  usurer’s  fierce  strife 
With  unquenched  right — • 
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The  brothers  Cheeryble  who  softened  life 
By  deeds  of  light — 

And  Tiny  Tim  on  crutches  hobbles  by, 

T urning  to  tears  my  fireside  reverie. 

And  at  the  organ  with  his  simple  face 
Tom  Pinch  is  playing, 

While  o’er  the  meadows  fair  with  faltering  pace 
The  child  and  man  are  straying, 

The  Grandsire  led  by  her  he  loved  so  well — 

O fairest  idyll,  this  is  “ Little  Nell.” 

Anon  the  ocean,  restless,  murmurs  here — 

The  wild,  wild  waves — 

And  Floy  and  Paul  are  with  me,  and  the  dear 
Old  question  craves 

The  same  sad  answer  as  in  yesterday — 

“ We  know  not  what  the  wild  waves  ever  say.” 

And  soon  from  out  the  spectres  on  the  wall 
One  figure  stands, 

And  clasps  the  erring  child  who  loved  to  fall, 
With  tender  hands  ; 

The  Yarmouth  coast  is  darkened  with  the  wind, 
The  scudding  clouds  are  following  fast  behind. 

And  then  the  poor  street  Arab’s  dying  lips 
Murmur  a prayer, 

“Our  Father” — yea  “ Our  Father.”  No  eclipse 
Of  sun  or  moon  in  darkened  air 
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Can  ever  quench  that  broad,  sweet  love  from  out 
The  hidden  faith  within  the  deepest  doubt. 

And  Sidney  Carton  in  the  death-cart  rides 
And  speaks  to  her 

Who  on  his  manly  breast  her  sweet  face  hides, 

Martyr  and  Comforter — 

“ Whoso  in  me  believeth  ” — even  so — 

Dear  Lord ! Thy  promise  lights  life’s  after-glow ! 

The  spell  is  broken  and  the  ghosts  that  crowd 
My  memory  fade  ; 

The  bells  are  pealing  forth  their  welcome  loud — 

The  prayer  is  prayed, 

The  smile  is  smiled,  the  oath  forsworn  is  gone, 

The  old  year’s  acts  are  memory’s  alone. 

Master ! all  time  is  nothing  now  to  thee  ; 

Our  narrow  years, 

Merged  in  thy  fair  fulfilled  eternity 
Of  cloudless  spheres, 

Kindle  and  vex  thee  not,  and  yet  to  know 
Thy  words  had  soothed  a little  sufferer  so, 

That  peaceful  slumber  on  those  eyelids  fell — 

That  still  the  “ children’s  tale  ” is  “ Little  Nell  ” — 
These  tender  truths  from  our  grief-girdled  clime, 

May  touch  thee  in  thy  restfulness  sublime, 

Where  God’s  sure  promise  finds  fulfilment  deep, 

And  where  “ He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.” 
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BRUDDERS. 

He  woke  from  the  merciful  chloroform  rest, 
Minus  one  poor  little  shattered  hand, 

And  the  bells  were  ringing  away  in  the  West 
A hymn  of  the  “ Promised  Land.” 

And  he  heard  them,  and  wailed  with  a feeble  cry, 
“ My  toy ! where  is  it,  my  promised  toy  ?” 

And  the  kindly  nurse  who  was  hoverine  bv. 

Gave  it  and  wept  at  his  helpless  joy. 

But  something  he  wanted  more,  she  divined, 
And,  leaning  to  listen,  she  heard  him  say, 

I wants  to  make  sure  of  him,  would  you  mind 
Just  loppm’  Ins  bloomin’  left  arm  away?  ” 

And  with  trembling  scissors  she  managed  to  rob 
His  little  toy  monkey  of  one  little  arm, 

And  he  patted  it  gently,  and  said  with  a sob, 

“ Were  brudders  now,  and  I thanks  you,  marm 
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A city  Arab,  cold,  half-dead, 

Asleep  on  the  London  flags — 

A door-step  to  pillow  his  weary  head, 
A breathing  Atom  of  rags  ’ 
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And  the  giddy  midnight  crowd  passed  by, 

They  saw  but  would  not  heed 
This  poor  frail  waif  of  mortality, 

Sad  fruit  of  a sadder  need. 

But  a flaunting  woman  who  plied  for  hire 
Sin’s  thoroughfare  of  doom, 

Lifted  God’s  child  from  the  city  mire, 

And  kissed  him  and  carried  him  home! 

My  modern  Saint  is  a sinner  defiled, 

But  if  she  should  knock  at  Heaven’s  golden  gate, 
Her  arms  enfolding  a little  child, 

She  wouldn’t  have  long  to  wait. 


THE  UNDERMASTER. 

The  gifted  author  of  Guy  Livingstone , I remember, 
makes  a great  point,  in  the  opening  passages  of  that 
remarkable  novel,  of  the  terror  that  inspires  a new 
boy  in  a public  school.  He  says,  if  I recollect  aright, 
that  he  has  known  grown-up  men  who  could  not  look 
back  at  it  without  a shudder. 

Most  true  and  pregnant  words!  For,  in  very  sooth, 
those  first  few  days  when  you  are  across  the  Rubicon 
— the  Rubicon  dividing  childhood  and  boyhood — are 
very  terrible.  No  physical  fear  in  after-life  is  one  tithe 
as  bad  ; no  desolation  short  of  widowhood  a jot  as 
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sorrowful.  The  tale  I am  about  to  endeavour  to  tell 
is,  strangely  enough  in  these  days,  a perfectly  true  one, 
ungarnished  as  to  its  main  incidents,  and,  with  a few 
obviously  necessary  alterations  of  names,  is  told  just 
as  it  occurred.  There  are  many  wha  may  recognise  it 
if  they  choose  to  do  so  ; true,  one  of  its  main  actors 
lies  now  beyond  the  touch  of  sorrow  and  the  power  of 
pain,  but  the  other*  still  lives  and  works  his  good 
work  in  his  time  and  day,  and  he,  if  he  sees  these 
words,  will  remember,  and  sigh  to  think  how  true 
they  are. 

School!  The  first  day  at  school!  Forces,  all  told, 
hard  upon  three  hundred,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  of 
all  degrees  and  descriptions,  short,  long,  thick,  square, 
drop  in  one  by  one  with  trunk  and  play-box  as  though 
they  had  come  to  sail  in  the  primeval  ark,  and  luggage- 
room  were  limited ! And  among  them  swaggers  in  a 
magnificent-looking  boy  (for  he  is  yet  no  more)  flushed 
with  neighbouring  beer  (the  last  he  will  drain  for  some 
few  days)  and  full  of  mischief,  fun,  and  all  bedevilment, 
I was  standing  disconsolate  enough  when  he  entered. 

I had  come  two  days  ago,  imagining  the  printed  rules 
as  to  “ indulgences  being  stopped,”  and  so  on,  if  we 
happened  to  be  later  than  9 a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
January  27th,  would  be  faithfully  adhered  to.  And 
shall  I ever  forget  the  sinking  of  heart  I experienced 
when  the  old  porter,  with  a grizzly  beard,  and  wooden 
leg,  approached  and  said,  “ Well,  young  ’un,  you’re 

* True  when  this  story  was  written — no  longer  true,  alas  ! 
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number  two  of  all  the  bilin’  lot ; I fancy  you’ll  be 
dull.”  “ What  time,”  I meekly  asked,  “ does  school 
begin  ? ” “ School!”  he  laughed,  “ We  can’t  eat  capers 
without  mutton  very  well,  and  school  can’t  go  on  with- 
out boys!”  l<Oh!  indeed,”  I exclaim,  and  collapse. 
How  I collapse!  Ye  gods!  To  think  I might  have 
stayed  two  days  more— two  blessed  days  at  home!  To 
think  I might  have  ridden  Aunt  Julia’s  pony  over  the 
western  downs  towards  the  blue  and  grey  sea-line  ; 
to  think  I might  have  watched  the  “ stately  ships  ” for 
two  more  days,  as  outward  bound  or  homeward  bound 
they  passed  the  lighthouse  and  faded  on  their  seaward 
track!  And  here  was  I — a greenhorn,  a perfect  little 
specimen-fool — to  be  baited  at  by  every  new  comer,  to 
be  clinked  under  the  ear,  pushed  down  the  steps, 
dragged  up  the  steps,  lugged  out  of  bed,  my  toe-nail 
made  the  pivot  for  experimental  knots,  my  anger  boil- 
ing up  each  moment  like  a seething  cauldron,  and  my 
little  soul  learning  to  hate  cruelty  and  oppression  by 
lessons  hard  and  bitter  to  imbibe  and  learn.  To  hate 
oppression!  To  loathe  cruelty!  Do  we  really  gauge 
the  savage,  useless,  mercilessness  of  a pack  of  hounds 
and  pack  of  boys  ? — listen.  The  lion  is  a noble  beast 
of  prey  ; he  kills  only  when  he  is  an-hungered,  and 
only  then  to  satisfy  his  brute  instincts  ; kills  mercifully, 
with  “ one  fell  swoop,”  but  packs  of  ciogs  will  hunt  any 
other  running  thing,  will  run  a man,  a woman,  child, 
another  dog  or  any  other  fleet-footed  game  that  dares 
to  set  the  pace.  A pack  of  boys,  if  there  be  a master- 
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de\  ll  ripe  foi  mischief  at  their  head  will  run  a new  boy 
down,  will  hunt  a helpless,  homesick,  half  weaned, 
home-loved  cherub  of  a child,  and  make  his  first  few 
days  at  school  eternal  punishment  indeed.  We 
advertise  for  head-masters  and  under-masters  who 
have  biains,  have  high  degrees,  and  sounding  titular 
wealth  ; never,  or  rarely  ever  do  we  care  to  judge  if 
they  have  been  to  public  schools  themselves ; it  is 
taken  for  granted.  The  University  is  indispensable, 
of  course,  so  should  be  the  early  public  school  training, 
lie  who  can  mould  and  govern  boys  is  a great  master, 
no  matter  what  his  scholarship.  Boys  need  the  same 
firm  hand  that  Rarey  had — that  never  faltered  and 
that  never  failed  ; that  seldom  struck  a blow ; but,  if 
necessity  arose,  had  no  reason  to  repeat  the  lesson. 

YV  ell,  I was  standing  in  the  corridor,  very  miserable  ; 

I heard  the  whistle  of  a train  in  the  station  hard  by 
and  sighed,  " Ah ! if  that  could  only  take  me  home,” 
and  sat  down  ; but  letters  cannot  be  written  with  tears, 
and  my  tears  fell  so  fast,  and  blurred  the  note-paper  so, 
that  I could  not  send  it  after  it  was  written  ; so  I tore 
it  up  and  gulped  down  my  tears,  and  sauntered  about 
again  in  front  of  the  big  gate  and  watched  the  boys 
come  in  one  by  one.  Glad  faces  were  they,  some  of 
them,  saluting  one  another  with  nicknames — bred  of 
some  rare  conceit  or  sustained  devilry — and  chaffing, 
chattering,  and  with  every  mode  of  sarcastic  speech 
and  laughing  repartee  they  filed  off  and  left  me  still 
standing  there.  Still  standing  there,  with  the  noise  of 
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the  great  city  in  my  ears,  with  the  clash  and  clang  of 
bells  that  tolled  the  hour,  with  the  heart-sounds  of  a 
mighty  life  around  me  and  the  solitude  of 
solitudes  on  my  child-soul.  I heard,  with  gasping 
breath,  the  street-sounds  that  swept  up  to  me 
along  the  trembling  of  the  winter  wind  ; 
“ Ah ! they,”  thought  I,  “ are  going  home,  have 
friends  near  them,  can  whisper  loving  words,  have 
pleasant  evenings  waiting  for  them  night  by  night  ; 
they  toil,  ’tis  true,  but  they  are  homey  And  some- 
thing in  my  face,  I suppose,  stirred  to  pity  a strange 
figure  who  approached  me,  and  kindly  placing  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder  he  said,  “ Cheer  up,  little  one  ; 
you’ve  got  the  home-sickness,  I see,  it’s  like  sea-sick- 
ness something,  but  you’ll  find  food  improve  it ; it’s 
dinner-time,  go  and  have  some.”  “ No  thank  you,  sir,” 
I said,  for  I saw  he  was  a master  somehow,  “ I don’t 
want  any.”  “ But  it’s  dinner-time,  my  boy,  so  go  and 
sit  down  with  the  rest  at  any  rate.”  I did  so  and 
followed  the  receding  and,  as  I thought,  shamefully 
and  unnaturally  hungry  crew  into  the  long  dining  hall. 
And  now  let  me  describe  this  master,  the  Under 
Master,  the  hero  of  my  story.  A strange  face  ; a face 
pale  as  death  at  times,  but  always  pallid,  bright,  keen, 
piercing  eyes,  the  very  longest  nose  I ever  saw  on  any 
man,  and  yet  not  a bad  nose  ; it  was  not  hooked  or 
bulged,  or  unequally  deformed  or  unequally  distended. 
It  was  straight  as  the  straightest  of  straight  lines,  and 
not  a bad  nose  in  any  way.  The  lips,  those  lips  that 
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rarely  smiled,  were  thin  and  compressed  ; but  about 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  was  “ Firmness”  set  as 
though  engraved  in  stone  ; the  expression  of  the  face 
was  stern  usually,  but  singularly  calm  ; the  brow  was 
high  ; the  hair  very  sparse  and  brown  in  colour  ; and 
the  general  shape  of  the  head  was  perfect.  The  body 
belied  the  head  ; it  was  the  head  of  Zeus  upon  the 
body  (comparatively  speaking)  of  a pigmy,  for  he  was 
far  below  middle  height.  He  had  a strange  way  of 
walking  to  and  fro  with  his  head  bowed  between  his 
shoulders,  and  a strange  habit  of  repeating  Greek  and 
Latin  to  himself.  Ah ! he  was  a splendid  scholar.  I 
often  wonder  how  we  came  to  misunderstand  him  so  ; 
he  was  a new  comer  ; new  to  the  place  and  new  to  all 
the  pupils  ; new  to  his  fellow-masters  ; chosen,  for 
various  reasons,  from  a host  of  applicants. 

And  now,  before  I proceed  further  with  my  story, 
allow  me  to  give  a slight  sketch  of  the  moral  situation 
as  far  as  the  school  went.  I regret  to  say  matters,  in 
a discipline  point  of  view,  were  as  bad  as  bad  could  be. 
The  school  numbered  hard  upon  300  boys  ; their  ages 
ranged  from  eleven  years  to  eighteen,  and  the  “ Cock  ” 
of  the  school,  by  name  Teed,  was  a very  big  boy 
indeed.  The  Head  Master  of  the  school  was  a good 
natured,  kind,  scholarly,  but  weak  gentleman,  the  last 
man  to  grapple  successfully  with  disorder,  and  curb  the 
fiery  spirits  of  incipient  mutiny  with  a great  example. 
The  school  had  departed  for  the  holidays  a week 
before  its  time  for  the  simple  reason  that  matters  had 
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got  to  such  a pass  that  the  Head  Master  had  become 
ill  from  worry;  the  Under  Masters  had  re- 
signed, and  the  boys  did  just  what  they  chose  in 
school  and  out ; bounds  were  broke  in  open  day  before 
the  masters’  very  noses,  and  rank  insubordination  had 
begun  to  creep  into  all  ranks  of  the  school.  The 
holidays  came ; the  more  mutinous  of  the  boys 
received  notice  that  the  late  state  of  things 
could  not  continue,  and  written  warning  that  any 
recurrence  of  their  old  crimes  would  entail  upon  them 
a tremendous  example.  The  worthy  Head  Master 
had  similarly  threatened  and  had  never  kept  his  word  ; 
the  mutinous  rascals  corresponded  and  compared 
notes,  and  bred  sedition  and  treason  through  the 
penny  post.  Now  the  Second  Master  had  resigned 
and  his  post  consequently  became  vacant ; the  Head 
Master  was  still  ill  when  the  time  to  open  school  came 
round,  so  that  the  Council  were  uncertain  how  to  act. 
The  Second  Master  I have  described  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  previous  Under  Master,  and  he,  hearing 
there  was  a doubt  in  the  Council  Chamber  whether  the 
school  should  re-open  in  the  absence  of  the  Chief, 
made  a most  urgent  appeal  to  the  President  on  no 
account  to  delay  the  resuming  of  all  school  duties,  as 
he  was  quite  ready  and  fit  to  take  up  for  the  Head 
Master  his  numerous  duties  until  he  should  be  ready 
and  well  enough  to  resume  work.  The  Council 
yielded,  the  Second  Master  was  invested  with  all  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Head  Master,  and  the 
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school  was  advertised  to  recommence  at  the  usual 
time. 

Now,  the  mutinous  crew  returned  boiling  hot  against 
the  new  Master  for  daring  to  urge  upon  the  Council 
the  lesumption  of  the  school  duties,  and  were  full  of 
plans,  Teed  at  their  head,  to  vex  and  annoy  him. 

And  so,  behold  us  duly  standing  up  for  grace  in  our 
stiength,  the  mutinous  crew  at  the  far  table  and  the 
Second  Master  waiting  for  silence  to  say  grace. 
Silence  is  long  in  coming  ; he  stands  there  patient,  im- 
passive, not  moving  a muscle  of  Ins  countenance,  and 
at  last  some  of  the  boys  at  the  far  end,  away  from  his 
view  (as  they  supposed),  ventured  to  sit  down.  At  last 
a pause  came,  a painful  pause,  and  then  in  a voice  clear 
as  a bell,  he  said  these  words,  “ Boys,  it  is  customary, 
I hope,  for  you  all  to  remain  standing  until  grace  is 
said  : will  those  boys  now  sitting  down  kindly  stand 
up  again.”  They  did  so  very  hurriedly,  and  with  con- 
fusion you  may  be  sure ! Then  again  he  said,  “ Listen 
to  me  boys  ; the  Head  Master  is  ill,  and  I am  Head 
Master  m his  place  until  his  return.  I am  a stranger 
among  you  and  rely  upon  your  generous  help  to  make 
my  post  as  easy  for  me  as  you  can.  I hear  there  has 
been  insubordination  in  late  half  years,  but  I feel  sure 
you  will  extend  to  the  stranger  the  hospitality  of 
obedience.  I trust  you  all — he  who  forfeits  my  trust 
will  find  me  as  swift  to  punish  as  I will  be  slow  to 
accuse.” 

Then  grace  was  said  and  down  we  all  sat. 
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Now  the  old  mutineers  began  to  discuss  this  speech, 
especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  some  rather  queer 
opinions  were  indulged  in,  you  may  be  sure.  I sat 
near  them  and  caught  some  few  of  them.  Similar 
adjectives  I have  since  heard  used  in  the  parts  of 
London  frequented  by  itinerant  fishmongers  and 
costermongers,  and  the  language  I must  say 
somewhat  shocked  me.  Well,  the  meal  passed 
off,  and  we  again  sought  the  playground ; 
and  there  a sort  of  half-hearted  hockey  was 
begun,  and  a sort  of  spurious  and  spasmodic  foot- 
ball, and  three  young  gentlemen  walked  about  and 
solicited  subscriptions  of  a shilling  for  a cricket  club, 
and  so  on,  which  I responded  to  so  slowly  that  a big 
fellow  of  the  party  helped  me  to  a decision  with  a 
kick  so  hearty  and  candid  that,  had  it  been  given  in  the 
service  of  the  home-team,  had  sent  the  football  far  be- 
yond the  geographical  precincts  of  the  inland  goal. 
Stimulated  by  this  treatment  I managed  to  scrape 
together  out  of  sundry  pockets  my  last  sixpence  and  a 
few  other  coins,  in  all  about  tenpence  ; and  I was  then 
informed  I should  be  given  one  week  to  pay,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  that  period  I did  not  pay  as  requested  I 
should  be  made  run  the  gauntlet  of  my  bedroom  ; I 
quaked  and  wrote  that  night  an  unstamped  letter  for 
sixpence  which  I duly  received. 

Gradually  the  hours  of  that  terrible  day  dragged 
away  and  bed  time  came.  Now  the  hours  appor- 
tioned to  slumber  are  always  of  doubtful  benefit  to  new 
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boys.  The  apparatus  of  torture  begins  with  the  exit 
of  the  Masters,  and  goes  on  in  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity till  the  inquisitionists  themselves  begin  to  grow 
tired.  On  this  evening  they  were  particularly  lively. 
The  room  consisted  of  40  boys,  among  them  Teed’s 
brother — a cub  of  a boy  whom  I afterwards  soundly 
thrashed,  I am  happy  to  say,  and  with  whom  I am 
charmed  to  add  I am  now  extremely  friendly.  Now 
Teed  minor  had  a fancy  to  find  out  for  some  queer 
reason  or  other  what  force  of  a boy’s  arm  would  be 
necessary,  applied,  by  means  of  the  fist,  to  the  sleeping 
nose,  to  arouse  that  organ  to  a consciousness  of  assault. 
He  struck  me  hard  and  I bled  freely,  I remember.  Then 
there  was  tying  the  toe  to  be  gone  through  with  a 
piece  of  string,  which  was  simply  vivisection  under 
another  name — and  so  on  and  so  on.  The  old  tor- 
ture is  ever  new  to  a new  boy.  They  have  my  pity ; 

I have  known  their  pain ! 

Well,  to  cut  a long  story  short,  for  the  first  few  days 
everything  seemed  to  flow  swimmingly  in  the  school 
as  far  as  discipline  was  concerned.  All  seemed  pleased 
and  content  with  the  Under  Master’s  supreme  ruling. 
But  Teed  and  Co.  were  determined  to  try  his  temper 
before  long.  The  occasion  came  before  they  expected 
it.  There  was  a very  Junior  Master,  a Mr.  Ruther- 
ford, who  chanced  to  see  Teed  beyond  bounds  one  fine 
day  and  gave  chase.  He  failed  to  catch  him,  however. 
In  the  evening,  on  his  return,  he  taxed  Teed  with  his 
misdemeanour,  and  Teed  at  first  denied  it,  then  con- 
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fessed  it,  and  finally  losing  all  self-command  and 
respect  for  authority,  struck  Mr.  Rutherford  over  the 
face.  There  were  three  witnesses  to  the  blow  ; I alas ! 
was  one.  Rutherford  walked  up  to  me  and  the  other 
two  witnesses,  took  down  our  names,  and  then  coolly 
walked  away  without  another  word.  Teed  followed  ; 
but  before  he  went  he  said  to  me  and  the  others,  “ If 
you  three  dare  back  up  that  sneak’s  tale  I’ll  make 
you  wish  you  were  dead  and  buried.”  I burst  into  a 
cold  perspiration,  ran  away,  and  consoled  myself  with 
a large  piece  of  cake  and  a lump  of  toffee  out  of  my 
play-box.  The  evening  passed  and  no  news  came  of 
any  report  on  Rutherford’s  part  of  Teed’s  insubordina- 
tion. I did  not  know  then  the  school  rules,  or  I 
should  not  have  wondered  at  it.  In  the  morning, 
after  chapel,  I saw  all  the  boys  crowding  round  a 
board,  reading  what  was  written  thereon  with  open 
mouths  and  such  comments  as  these,  “O  my  eye!” 
“ Here’s  a go!”  “ Teed  to  be  caned!”  “ I wish  I could 
see  it!” — “You  do,  do  you?”  said  the  voice  of  Teed 
behind,  giving  the  previous  speaker  a cut  under  the 
ear  that  robbed  him  of  all  intensity  of  hearing  for  ten 
minutes  at  least,  “ I struck  Rutherford  because  he  was 
cheeky,  I lick  you  because  I choose  ; and  I’ll  thrash 
that  dirty,  nosey  beast  if  he  dares  touch  me  with  the 
cane!”  We  were  all  very  quiet,  and  I slunk  away,  in- 
wardly wishing  that  I was  “ anywhere  out  of  the 
world.” 

Class  time  came— 9.15  a.m. ; Teed's  caning  was  up 
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in  orders  for  1 1 a.mM  and  I heard  the  clock  toll  the 
hrst  stroke  of  1 1 with  fear  and  trembling.  I was  in 
Masterton’s  class,  another  young  master  ; a nice  fellow, 
very  ; but  slightly  a funk,  I think.  “ Purvis,”  he  said. 
“ ^ es,  sir,  ’ I replied.  “ Go  to  Mr.  Meredith’s  classroom 
at  once  to  give  evidence  of  what  you  saw  in  the  North 
Corridor  yesterday.”  I slunk  off  and  pondered  out- 
side Meredith’s  class  door  what  to  do.  Teed  would 
kill  me  I knew ; true,  life  was  sickening,  but  still  I 
hated  Teed,  and,  had  I to  die,  would  prefer  to  choose 
my  own  executioner.  My  thoughts  are  set  at  rest  by 
the  swinging  open  of  the  door  violently,  and  Mr. 
Meredith’s  voice  singing  out,  “ Now  Purvis,  come  in, 
don’t  be  afraid!”  In  I went,  and  never  shall  I forget 
it — there,  calm  as  the  Sphinx,  sat  Meredith.  Teed 
louring  at  him  from  the  corner  of  the  room  with  an 
evil  look  in  his  eye,  and  now  and  then  exchanging 
glances  of  bitter  meaning  with  his  friends  in  the  class- 
room, accompanied  with  nudges  at  me  and  looks  of 
evil  omen  that  made  me  creep.  Rutherford  was  there 
also.  He  calmly  stated  his  case  and  did  not  exag- 
gerate one  single  circumstance.  Then  I was  called. 
“ Now,”  said  Meredith,  “ speak  the  truth,  my  boy, 
never  mind  threats,  I know  you  have  been  threatened, 
speak  the  honest  truth  ; remember  if  he  is  a powerful 
bully  you  are  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman,  and 
your  first  duty  is  not  to  your  own  personal  safety,  but 
to  the  honour  of  your  name  and  of  truth.”  Out  it  all 
came,  with  my  back  to  Teed  I spoke  it,  and  so  did  the 
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other  witnesses.  The  case  was  clear  as  the  sun  in 
heaven,  the  clearest,  basest  case  of  insubordination 
ever  unravelled — a case  justifying-  instant  dismissal — 
and  yet  Mr.  Meredith  paused  at  the  greater  punish- 
ment. Here  was  the  chance  of  attacking-  the  crucial 
point  in  the  citadel  of  mutiny,  and  he  had  his  plan,  and 
pursued  it  calmly  out  to  the  end.  “ Stand  forward, 
Teed.”  He  came  forward  skulkingly.  " Upon  the 
clearest  evidence  you  have  been  convicted  of 
rank  and  shameful  and  cowardly  insubordina- 
tion ; the  punishment  is  a flogging,  and  you 
know  it,  and  flogged  you  shall  be.  Now  I know 
you  to  be  the  pivot  around  which  moves  all  the  in- 
subordination of  this  school ; I have  known  this  from 
the  beginning.  You  are  the  ringleader  in  this  cowardly 
rebellion  against  order,  and  as  such  I will  make  an 
example  of  you.  Relying  on  your  brute  strength  you 
have  dared  to  lift  your  hand  against  Mr.  Rutherford, 
a smaller  man  than  you,  but  your  superior  in  every 
other  way.  Now  it  is  current  gossip  in  this  school 
that  you  have  said  if  I touch  you,  you  will  treat  me 
likewise  ; I smiled  when  I heard  your  threat,  and  I 
thought  ‘ I will  give  him  a chance — he  does 
not  look  pluck  to  the  backbone,  I wonder  if  he  is.’ 
Now,  Teed,  here  are  some  boxing  gloves  for  you,  and 
here  are  my  old  Oxford  ones  that  I will  wear.  If  you 
can  thrash  me  I will  forgive  you  your  caning-  and 
resign  my  position  in  the  school,  but  if  I beat  you  I 
will  thrash  you  afterwards  as  long  as  I have  strength 
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to  hold  the  cane.  And  now  defend  yourself  ; I am 
an  old  hand  at  bruising  and  I think  you  will  have  a 
few  busy  minutes  before  you.”  The  class  was 
thunderstruck.  Rutherford  and  all  of  us  jumped  on 
the  forms,  and  despite  the  absurdity  of  the  situation, 
now  we  come  to  look  back  at  it  all,  we  then  gazed  and 
wondered  in  mixed  awe  and  admiration,  huddled  in 
little  groups  and  almost  afraid  to  whisper.  One 
moment  and  there  they  stood,  Force  and  Knowledge, 
misdirected  strength  and  trained  and  perfect  Science, 
in  the  arena  which  was  to  decide  the  moral  fate  of 
three  hundred  boys  and  the  useful  existence  of  a large 
and  good  public  school.  Without  a word  of  parley, 
Meredith  went  at  his  foe.  In  vain  did  Teed,  gather- 
ing fury  from  the  other’s  ceaseless  blows,  strive  to 
counter  and  give  back  some  of  all  he  was  receiving  ; 
full,  fast  and  remorseless  fell  the  Oxonian’s  blows, 
rung  out  like  the  notes  on  an  anvil  from  the  physiog- 
nomy of  poor  Teed  ; his  gloves  hard  as  ivory,  his  arm 
relentless  and  unswerving,  his  science  perfect,  and  his 
agility  marvellous  to  behold.  Lumbered  and  lolloped 
after  him  poor  Teed,  his  blood  well  up  and  a hungry, 
clumsy  hurry  in  his  movements,  and  a cruel  savageness 
m his  rapidly  closing  eyes.  It  is  soon  over — up  goes 
le  sponge,  down  sinks  Teed  on  the  nearest  form, 
and  then  fell  down  on  Teed’s  unhappy  shoulders  a 
rain  of  caning  that  made  us  hold  our  breath  with 
wonder ; for  in  that  rain  of  blows  we  knew  the 
thundercloud  of  mutiny  was  dissolved  for  ever,  and 
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soon  would  shine  out  above  us  the  Sun  of  Order,  and 
the  noontide  glow  of  Good. 

Dead  silence  followed  the  last  blow  of  the  cane,  and 
then  Meredith  said  coolly,  “ I think  Teed  had  better 
have  a week  s infirmary  leave  now,  I am  afraid  these 
old  glo\  es  of  mine  are  rather  hard.'’  Slowly  uprose 
poor  Teed,  blindly  tried  to  find  the  door,  paused, 
staggered  and  fell.  Several  of  us  rushed  forward,  but 
Meredith  motioned  us  back.  “ I will  guide  him,”  he 
said,  and  gently  took  his  hand.  Teed  slowly  said, 
Sir,  I have  been  very  wrong  ; give  me  your  hand  and 
lead  me  from  here.  I want  all  you  fellows  to  hear  me 
say  how  wrong  I’ve  been,  and  to  know  I am  sorry  for 
all  that  s happened,  and  Mr.  Rutherford,  I beg  your 
pardon,  too,  sir.”  Meredith  was  deeply  touched  and 
took  him  away  as  gently  as  a woman.  Poor  Teed! 
poor  T eed ! That  evening  late  I was  sent  on  a mes- 
sage to  the  infirmary,  and  happening  to  find  no  one 
about  I sneaked  upstairs  to  see  how  Teed  was,  but  was 
stopped  on  the  landing  by  the  sound  of  weeping  ; I 
listened , and  never  shall  I forget  the  prayer  that 
Meredith  was  praying  by  the  bedside  of  his  conquered 
foe.  Did  Feed  remember  it,  I wonder,  when  he  lay 
parched  with  thirst  and  burnt  with  fever,  dying  m a 
foreign  land,  beloved  and  lamented  by  every  man  in 
his  company,  an  officer  and  gentleman,  and  “ pluck  to 
the  backbone  ”?  Ah  ! be  assured  he  did.  In  life,  after 
that  one  episode  of  school  days,  they  were  as  brothers  ; 
Teed  was  indeed,  by  Meredith,  the  brand  saved  from 
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the  burning,  and  to  Meredith  he  yielded  openly  and 
privately,  in  public  speech  and  in  his  private  letters, 
the  high  tribute  which  these  words  expressed — “ Dear 
old  Merry,  he  saved  me  from  being  a dreadful  young 
blackguard.  God  bless  and  keep  him!”  These  were 
the  last  words  he  ever  uttered  in  England  to  a friend 
of  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  that  he  died  as  a noble 
Christian  gentleman  should  die,  is  one  of  the  firmest 
beliefs  I cling  to  upon  earth. 


REMINISCENCE. 

The  Picture  of  the  Year. 

OUTSIDE,  the  still  air,  stagnant  with  summer  heat, 
seemed  to  drink  in  the  remaining  life  of  the  world. 
But  the  streets  were  full,  the  boulevards  crowded,  the 
cafes  filling.  He  looked  out  from  his  studio  on  the 
passing  crowd,  touched  the  blind  of  the  Northern  win- 
dow, and  the  dying  light  found  the  creation  on  his 
easel  with  a quite  weird  effect  on  the  beholder.  “ My 
God,  how  awful,”  said  Jules  de  Pornac  from  the  central 
silence  of  the  vast  atelier.  “ I see — I see — it  will 
make  Paris  rave — rave,  mon  brave — but  how  awful.” 
And  he,  its  creator,  smiled  and  said,  “ Why  so  ? ” 
“ Because,”  replied  the  great  critic,  “ you  have  said  to 
the  face  dead  there — dead  among  the  flowers — what 
the  English  King  said  to  his  executioner,  you  have 
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said,  ‘ Remember/  and  lo ! her  dead  face  thinks ; she 
cannot  forget ; it  is  the  vengeance  of  hell.”  And  still 
its  creator  smiled.  And  the  critic  went  on,  “ O,  I am 
glad  no  woman  ever  hurt  me  like  that,  or  I could 
gather  satisfaction  from  such  a revenge.  It  is,  of 
course,  a portrait?”  “ It  is  the  reminiscence  of  a face,” 
said  its  creator,  and  the  critic  smiled  and  went  his  way. 
And  many  in  the  next  week  came  to  see  the  picture, 
and  all  said  the  same,  “ It  is  wondrous  as  a creation — 
it  is  haunting  as  an  idea — it  is  more  terrible  than 
death.”  And  gradually  it  came  to  be  called — this 
picture — “ the  dream-maker  ” — for  they  who  stayed  to 
gaze  went  home  to  dream.  For  here  was  the  artistic 
dominion  that  crystallized  thought  in  a crown — not  of 
thorns — but  of  dying  flowers — an  immortal  penalty  of 
remembrance  set  in  the  framework  of  a thinking 
human  face — dead  to  the  world,  but  still  of  the  quick 
as  to  memory.  And  the  concentrated  sorrow  of  it  all 
made  of  her  to  the  beholder’s  gaze,  another  Mater 
Dolorosa  of  a newer  and  even  less  merciful  Dispen- 
sation. It  was  transfiguration  without  rapture,  muta- 
bility without  far  and  restful  change,  revenge  without 
remorse.  It  seemed  to  say  to  the  beholder,  “ See,  I 
think,  I cannot  speak,  I may  not  say  my  thoughts.  I 
go  down  to  the  grave  alone  and  shall  be  thinking 
through  the  ages  of  Eternity.  Where  the  dead  rest, 
I shall  never  sleep — the  flowers  will  fade  and  fall  and 
lie  unpetalled  at  my  head  and  on  my  eyes  in  tender 
dust — but  the  charitable  worm  will  turn  from  me  and 
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say,  ‘ She  must  not  be  disturbed — she  is  not  dead — 
she  thinks.5  ” 

And  when,  with  acclamation,  the  picture  reached 
the  Salon,  the  crowds  round  it  testified  to 
its  power,  and  its*  creative  artist  stood  famous 
by  its  marvellous  combination  of  talent,  work- 
manship, genius,  conception — it  was  unique  in 
the  annals  of  the  year,  and  its  very  simplicity 
almost  angered  the  critics.  And  the  artist  was,  appa- 
rently, quite  unaffected  by,  and  indifferent  to,  his  fame 
— the  picture  might  have  been  sold  over  and  over  and 
over  again,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  the  idea — men 
from  far  and  near  coveted  it,  but  he — in  comparative 
poverty — eschewed  all  temptation  to  sell  it.  And  the 
living  crowd  passed  it  by,  read  its  story  without  words, 
shuddered  a little,  sorrowed  a little,  and  sometimes 
wept  a little.  And  that  was  nearly  all,  but  not  quite, 
for  one  day  out  of  that  crowd  came  a beautiful  woman 
and  gazed  upon  herself,  and  knew  it  was — herself,  and 
the  garment  of  disdain  dropped  from  her,  and  the 
measure  of  taunting  indifference  and  cruel  callousness 
faded  out  of  her  eyes,  and  was  dispossessed  by  a 
mighty  fear  that  settled  there,  brooding,  till  her  face 
became  as  the  picture-face — a Thought  crystallised  in 
intolerable  calm.  And  a child  of  the  bourgeoisie 
standing  by  saw  what  “ more  mature  ” vision  had  not 
divined,  and  said  to  his  protectress,  “ Tante,  the  picture 
is  looking  at  itself,”  and  the  old  woman  gazed,  crossed 
herself  and  passed  on,  dragging  the  child  after  her. 
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But  soon  the  child  escaped  from  his  frightened  pro- 
tectress, came  again  out  of  the  heart  of  the  crowd,  like 
a memory  from  a mirror,  and  placing  his  tiny  hand  in 
the  woman’s  hand — so  softly — broke  with  his  human 
touch  the  spell  of  hypnotic  fear  that  held  dominion 
over  her.  And  she  bent  down  and  kissed  him,  and 
into  his  eyes  came  the  strange  light  that  once  con- 
founded— in  another  Child — the  doctors  in  the 
Temple — as  he  said,  “ It  is  your  face,  is  it  not?  ” And 
she  whispered,  “ Yes,  darling — yes — it  is  my  punish- 
ment— I forsook  him,  I forgot  him,  I deceived  him,  and 
this  is  his  revenge.”  And  the  child  said  “ Go  back  to 
him,  sweet  Madame,  he  waits,  I think,  with,  in  his  one 
hand  the  open  door,  and  with  his  other  hand  beckons 
a welcome,  and  there  are  in  his  eyes,  twin  lights  of  hap- 
piness and  surprise.”  And  she  sighed  and  kissed  the 
child,  and  found  his  home,  and  said  Adieu  to  him  with 
many  promises  to  come  and  see  him  again. 

* * * * # # # * 

And  that  night  a Dreamer  knocked  at  the  Dcor  of 
Dreams,  and  a voice  within  said,  “ Enter.”  And  she 
came  in  and  gazed  at  him  and  he  said  to  her,  “ Your 
couch  is  ready,  see — the  flowers  are  all  here — look— 
there  is  your  picture  opposite — compose  yourself  like 
that — pretty  the  lace,  like  that  you  have  on,  sweet  the 
girdle  like  your  own,  ma  belle ; divine  the  brooding 
eyes  as  yours  were  always  and  will  always  be.  Kiss 
me  once  for  the  old  sweet  Sake’s  sweetness — so.  And 
now — dream,  ma  belle , the  time  will  not  seem  long.” 
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Next  morning  the  Figaro  noted  the  sudden  death 
of  the  promising  artist  of  the  great  “ Reminiscence  ” 
picture,  and  in  another  corner  of  the  journal  it  was 
told  how  Valerie,  Countess  of  Rouen,  had  passed  away. 
But  the  journalist,  unversed  in  dreams,  did  not  con- 
nect the  one  demise  with  the  other.  Yet  the  child  of 
the  bourgeoisie  had  dreamt  .a  dream,  and  he  knew. 


COMRADES. 

“HOW  can  a woman  keep  pure  if  you  send  her  from 
you  homeless  and  penniless  ?” 

The  crouching  child  hidden  among  the  palms  in  the 
small  conservatory  outside  Ins  father’s  study,  heard 
his  young  step-mother  say  these  words.  He  knew  his 
stern  and  pitiless  father  was  bringing  matters  to  a 
crisis — that  he  was  driving  her  to  desperation.  Toto 
bit  his  lips  and  waited  ; as  Pearl  (his  step-mother  and 
“ pal  ”)  went  on  like  this  : — 

“ I beg  of  you  when  I am  gone,  and  whatever 
happens  to  me  matters  not,  try  to  understand  Toto, 
and  do  not  someday  drive  him  to  despair  as  you  are 
driving  me  to  despair.  And  mind — remember  this — 
remember  it  in  the  day  when  you  feel  you  must  pray 
once  more — pray  once  more  or  go  mad  for  ever,  I 
have  been  true  to  you,  true  in  spite  of  your  moods, 
your  jealousy,  your  eccentricity,  your  cruel  growing 
hatred  of  me.  You  seek  an  occasion  to  get  rid  of  me  ; 
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I know  that ; when  I leave  this  house  your  detectives 
will  dog  my  footsteps.  You  need  not  trouble.  There 
is  nothing  ahead  of  me  but — the  cruel  streets — you 
will  soon  be  free,  but  you  are  bond  to  the  Devil  for 
your  sins  to  me.” 

And  then  she  stopped,  for  she  had  heard  what  he 
did  not  hear — a short,  sharp  sob  among  the  palms,  and 
she  knew  they  had  a listener  there — that  they  were 
not  alone.  And  bowing  haughtily,  and  before  he 
could  divine  that  he  was  not  to  have  his  say,  she  had 
rapidly  opened  a side-door  of  the  room  and — escaped 
—escaped,  because  she  had  hoped  that  he  would  fol- 
low her,  and  the  child  might  use  the  opportunity  to 
disappear  also.  But  she  did  not  know  her  husband, 
and — in  this  sort  of  crisis — she  did  not  know  his  son. 

For  the  man  simply  sneered  and  lit  a cigarette,  aaid 
the  child  bounded  forward  and  looked  along  the  side- 
passage  she  had  taken,  and  then  turned  round  and 
took  his  father  in  from  face  to  feet  with  absolutely 
comprehensive  and  most  passionate  scorn. 

And  so  they  stood  gazing  at  one  another,  and  then 
the  man  said,  “ Shut  the  door,  Toto,  and  come  here.” 
And  the  child  obeyed — more  acquiesced,  though,  than 
obeyed — and  stood  beside  his  father  with  a light  in 
his  large  eyes  that  was  not  pleasant  to  see.  “You 
have  been  listening ; I told  you  if  you  listened  I 
would  beat  you — come  here — come  closer  to  me.” 
And  then  the  child  spoke  without  moving ; “ If  you 
ever  dare  strike  me  again  I will  kill  you.” 
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And  the  hand  raised  to  strike  fell  like  a paralysed 
hand  at  his  side,  and  then  the  child  went  on. 

“ I have  heard  it  all ; my  Pearl  is  gone — my  sweet 
comrade  may  drown  in  the  river  for  all  you  care.  She 
may  perish  so  you  see  her  no  more.  But  I am  going 
to  her — wherever  she  has  gone  I will  find  her — when 
she  is  found  dead  I shall  be  dead  with  her.  We  will 
go  to  God  together,  she  and  I,  but  we  will  not  know 
you  in  Heaven.  And  unless  a child’s  voice  shall  plead 
for  you  there,  how  will  the  best  of  you  enter  in  ? ” 

* * * # 

And  soon  Toto  found  himself  in  the  street  in  his 
little  hat  and  cape  wondering  to  himself  why  his 
father,  his  stern,  pitiless  father,  had  let  him  go  at  all — 
still  less  with  only  a sort  of  convulsive  twitch  of  the 
face,  and  not  one  arresting  word.  He  did  not  know 
that  the  pent-up  wrath  of  the  old  roue  had  made  lnni 
then  and  there  the  babbling,  dribbling  paralytic  he 
was  now,  and  would  be  to  the  end  of  his  infamous 
days. 

* * # * 

He  had  wandered  about  all  the  afternoon  and  half 
the  evening  before  he  had  found  her,  and  then  a sort  of 
divining  instinct  took  him  to  Westminster  Bridge,  and 
there  she  was  sure  enough,  and  Vice  was  near  her,  but 
Toto  did  not  know  it,  and  a twin  Temptation  born  of 
Death  and  Despair  were  at  her  elbow,  but  Toto  was 
ignorant  of  despair,  and  only  dreaded  death  for  her, 
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and  only  thought  of  life  as  sweet  if  she  were  here  and 
he  were  with  her.  And  so  he  took  her  hand  quite 
naturally,  and  the  Shadow  of  Sin  joined  the  passers- 
by,  and  moved  onward  and  away  from  them,  and  Pearl 
and  Toto  were  together  again.  And  then  he  told  her 
all  that  had  happened,  and  she  wept  bitter  tears  for  his 
sake,  and  begged  him  to  go  back  to  his  father’s  house 
and  leave  her  to  her  fate,  and  that  she  would  always, 
always  love  him,  and  would,  for  his  sake,  but  for  no 
other’s  sake,  always  be  true  and  good,  and  pure,  and 
worthy  of  his  fair  love.  And  as  she  spake  she  felt  the 
grip  of  his  little  fingers  on  her  hand,  and  he  said  to  her, 
“ Come  and  sit  under  the  porch  here — this  is  West- 
minster Abbey,  is  it  not  ? I want  to  talk  to  you,  my 
Pearl.”  And  down  they  sat  as  Mary  might  have  sat 
at  the  feet  of  a greater  Saviour  in  the  night  of  an  older 
world.  And  he  seemed  Master  to  her  at  once,  and 
she,  by  a sort  of  instinct,  sat  at  his  feet  immediately, 
and  his  glance  was  full  of  pity  for  her,  but  full  also  of 
resolve.  And  he  said : “ Pearl,  darling,  daddy  was 
always  cruel  to  you,  daddy  was  sometimes  kind  to  me, 
but  daddy  was  a story-teller,  and  meant  to  lose  you 
and  leave  you.  So  daddy  has  lost  me,  and  I have 
left  him,  and  I will  never  go  back,  never  no  more.  The 
only  thing  I have  in  the  world  of  my  very,  very  own, 
is  this  big  diamond  — it  was  mother’s  and  has 
always  been  mine,  and  lam  in  the  old  cabinet  she 
left  me,  and  yesterday  I broke  the  glass  and  took  it 
out.  Here  it  is  ; you  must  sell  it  to-morrow,  dear,  and 
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it  will  be  our  help  in  this  need  of  ours.  And  now 
nestle  close  to  me  and  let  us  go  to  sleep.” 

# # # # 

And  when  Toto  became  the  great  artist  we  know 
him  (now)  to  be,  that  tender  scene  of  sleep,  and  peace, 
and  faith,  under  the  sheltering  eaves  of  the  old  Abbey 
— that  gentle  sleep  of  lovely  womanhood  and  of  per- 
fect childhood  which  he  had  christened  simply  “ Com- 
rades ” was  believed  to  have  had  a very  real  beginning 
in  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  a past  experience.  F or  if 
you  looked  long  enough  it  surely  was  Toto’s  smile  on 
the  child’s  lips  sleeping  there,  and  something  of  a far- 
away possible  reminiscence  of  Pearl’s  loveliness 
seemed  to  dawn  from  the  canvas,  though  Toto  is  now 
a grown  man,  and  Pearl  a matronly  woman.  But  they 
are  still  Comrades  and  live  together  in  the  big  house 
over  there  among  the  trees,  where  the  great  studio  is, 
and  where  the  sun-dial  marks  the  hours,  and  where  the 
rooks  are  cawing,  and  where,  by-and-bye,  the  owls 
will  be  hooting  in  the  old  eternal  way. 

But  all  has  come  by  Toto’s  brush  and  Toto’s  genius, 
and  by  Pearl’s  care  of  him,  and  by  her  loving-kindness 
and  watchfulness  for  his  sake.  For  the  old  house 
with  its  bitter  master  never  knew  them  more.  It  would 
be,  perhaps,  more  like  poetic  justice  to  say  that  they 
returned  to  him  and  tended  him,  and  they  forgave, 
and  he  relented,  and  all  was  well  between  them  at  the 
last.  But  poetic  justice  is  not  always  the  consumma- 
tion of  experience.  And  what  was  true  is  best  ex- 
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pressed  by  the  silence  that  is  the  seed  of  oblivion,  and 
perhaps  of  forgiveness,  for  they  never  saw  him  more. 
They  heard  that  he  dragged  out  the  sad  last  days  of 
his  pilgrimage  with  weariness  and  suffering.  But  as 
to  the  only  message  they  ever  sent  him,  he  returned 
a bitter  and  unforgiving  reply,  they  only  leaned  on  one 
another  the  more,  and  with  a smile  of  happy  content, 
blessed  God  that  He  had  given  each  to  the  other,  and 
went  forward  and  went  onward  through  the  rosy  dawn 
to  the  supernal  Day. 


DRIFTING. 

In  the  onrush  of  the  imperious  current  the  Swimmer 
turned,  and  lo ! his  boat  was  a mile  away.  He  had 
thrown  out  his  anchor  before  he  knew  that  the  race 
of  the  sea  was  as  a greyhound’s  stride,  and  had  been 
content  to  drift,  not  knowing  he  was  doing  so.  And, 
as  he  looked  back,  and  tried  with  a strong  side-stroke, 
to  himself  turn  on  the  racing  sea  and  beat  back  to  his 
floating  haven  over  there  (now  a mere  speck  on  the 
waves),  he  knew  and  realised  that  all  was  over  for  him 
outside  a miracle. 

And  he  felt  a wilder  joy,  for  his  misery  was  greater 
than  the  sea.  And  so  he  floated,  eyes  alight  with 
intense  happiness  on  and  on,  and  in  his  ears  the 
mighty  diapason  of  the  aroused  and  hungry  waters 
came  as  evening  bells  may  come  to  the  disconsolate 
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who  cannot  die  and  may  not  dream,  and  to  his  in- 
tense and  searching  vision  faces  from  the  clouds 
looked  out  and  gazed  down  on  him,  not  with  pitying 
sorrow,  but  with  tender  welcome,  and  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  still  the  hallucination  of  the  sky  held,  master- 
ing all  his  senses  with  hypnotic  power. 

And  light  was  waning  behind  him,  and  Night  was 
robing  herself  before  him  in  the  old  eternal  raiment 
of  her  dark  seductive  charms — the  West  held  farewell, 
but  the  East  was  full  of  promise,  for  the  Dawn  he 
knew  would  meet  his  vision  if  his  vision  still  could 
know  the  Dawn. 

And  in  the  mirror  of  his  consciousness  he  saw,  mid- 
way between  brain-kindling  and  brain-weariness,  the 
beauty  of  a shining  Face,  the  adorable  arms  of  his 
Beloved  were  about  him,  her  unbelievable  eyes  looked 
into  his  unbelieving  eyes,  her  lips  were  pressed  to  his, 
her  breath  was  as  a benison,  her  brooding  presence 
an  atonement  as  it  seemed.  And  he,  the  doomed 
Swimmer,  smiled  his  gratitude  to  God,  and  still  the 
waters  bore  him  onward  to  the  impenetrable  East, 
whose  eyrie  holds  an  angel’s  smile  that  is  the  seed  of 
Dawn. 

And  as  his  hold  on  life — our  life  grew  feebler,  as 
the  disordered  senses  became  more  independent  of  the 
will,  as  even  the  hallucination  gained  on  consciousness 
and  invaded  the  Borderland,  and  now  the  whole  van- 
tage  ground  of  Reality,  he  grew  more  and  more  close 
to  what,  to  him  was  so  clear,  to  us  so  dark,  from 
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either  to  the  other  incommunicable.  And  a sad 
sorrow  settled  on  his  lips  at  first,  and  then  a braver 
satisfaction,  and  at  last  eternal  peace — not  the  sorrow 
of  sin,  not  the  satisfaction  of  success,  not  the  peace 
that  we  call  death.  Nay,  but  the  sorrow  that  know- 
ledge was  necessary,  the  satisfaction  that  purged  such 
knowledge  of  all  incompleteness,  the  peace  that  held 
its  peace  by  reason  of  the  reason  that  was  its  central 
fire  of  immortal  fact. 

The  Soul  had  found  a star  ; the  star  was  mirror  of 
the  Soul. 

And  as  he  opened  his  eyes  for  the  last  time  she  was 
with  him.  She  had  mistaken  his  accident  for  despair 
— had  seen  him  floating  onward  and  had  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  race  of  the  devouring  sea  by  a faster 
parallel  of  current  till  she  had  reached  him,  succeed- 
ing the  vision  of  herself  in  his  vision — being  as  was  he, 
a great  and  mighty  swimmer  whose  arms  inwrapped 
by  usage  and  custom  the  very  secrets  of  the  sea.  And 
on  their  bridal  bed  of  tangled  sea-drift  and  on-flowing 
scud  and  mystery  of  the  Dark,  the  tiny  stars  looked 
down,  and  over  them  floated  the  onsweep  of  a sea- 
bird’s wing,  and  all  the  mighty  world  behind  them 
slept  in  the  cradle  of  the  dream-dipped  West.  And 
he  thanked  God  for  her,  and  she  drooped  on  his 
breast  her  lily-wan  and  weary-happy  face,  and  mur- 
muring “ Beloved,"  was  parted  from  him  nevermore. 
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BOOBY. 

He  was  a tender  old  fossil,  but  a fossil  beyond  im- 
peachment of  uncharity,  and  it  had  happened  that  the 
Duke’s  valet  had  lodged  for  temporary  reasons  in  the 
same  house  with  him  and  had  heard  of  him.  Heard 
of  him  from  the  sour-looking  landlady’s  golden-haired 
cherub  of  a child,  last  gift  of  her  paulo-post  sweetness 
to  this  suffering  world,  child-apple  of  her  yielding 
before  the  crab-grafting  by  a scamp  of  a husband  had 
soured  the  poor  tree  for  ever.  And  the  cherub  said  to 
the  valet,  with  those  wondrous  eyes  of  his  looking  my 
lord  Duke’s  gentleman  right  through  to  the  back  band 
of  his  neckcloth,  “ I loves  old  Mr.  Spinnidge  (his  name 
was  really  Spender),  but  lie’s  wery,  wery,  wery  poor : 
seems  to  me  he  don’t  eat  nuffm  ’cept  snuff,  and  that 
he  smells,”  said  little  Booby  Barnes,  with  a fine  relish 
for  contrasts,  and  an  utter  scorn  of  “ bulls  ” of  meta- 
phor. And  then  he  told  him  that  old  Mr.  Spinnidge 
did  nuffm,  and  knew  nuffin  but  playing  at  bricks. 
And  my  lord  Duke’s  gentleman  thought  he  had  been 
listening;  to  the  storv  of  a lunatic,  but  no,  it  was  only 
that  of  an  antiquarian  as  my  lord  Duke  told  his 
“ gentleman,”  when  he  heard  of  the  old  man. 

And  my  lord  Duke,  wandering  one  day  in  that  in- 
consequent way  of  his,  which  made  his  very  walk  a 
sort  of  corporal  introspection,  looked  in  on  the  old 
man,  personally  conducted  by  the  tender-eyed  and 
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tender-footed  Booby  Barnes,  between  whom  and  the 
Duke  this  conversation  was  overheard  by  a migratory 
cockroach  who  told  me  : — 

Duke.  And  what  is  your  name,  little  man  ? 

B.  They  calls  me  Booby  from  choice,  and  they  calls 
me  Barnes  afore  company. 

Duke.  And  you  have  a father  ? 

B.  O yes,  and  [ with  swelling  pride]  he’s  a 
henormous  drunkard. 

Duke  [Quietly].  Oh. 

B . \ es,  and  I hates  him — he  smells  of  sour  and 
always  makes  mother  cry  when  he  comes  here.  And 
then  she  gets  crosser  than  usual,  and  wants  to  chuck 
poor  old  Mr.  Spinnidge.  I hates  father— mother  says 
he’ll  kill  himself— wish  he  would,  don’t  you  ? 

Duke  [Guardedly].  It  might  be  an  advantage  per- 
haps. You  must  come  and  see  me,  Booby. 

B . \\  ell,  I dun  no.  \ ou  see  my  clothes  is  something 
cruel,  I was  to  have  ’ad  a new  frock,  but  father  had  a 

bad  throat,  he  said,  and  wanted  some  gargle that’s 

what  he  called  it,  and  so  my  frock  ’ad  to  wait.  When 
I get  new  clothes  I’ll  come  to  new  friends  ; not  afore. 

Duke  [Reflectively].  Poor  Booby — that  shan’t  be 
long.  Is  this  the  room  ? 

B.  Yes ; here  you  are  [flinging  open  the  door]. 
Grandpa  Spinnidge  [voice  in  alto;  up  the  treble  any- 

zv here],  here  s the  Dook  o’  Dreams  come  to  talk  to  you 
about  bricks. 

(And,  O my  Booby,  when  I look  at  your  picture  in 
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these  far-away  days,  and  think  how  sublimely  sweet 
and  dear  you  were,  and  how  one  loved  you  who  loves 
you  still,  but  cannot  say  so,  I wonder,  my  Booby, 
if  the  world  holds  quite  your  little  other  Angel  any- 
where to-day.) 

And  the  Duke  who  found  Mr.  Spender  poor  and 
hopeless,  left  him  rich  and  radiant,  and  sitting  on  the 
wide  lace-edge  of  a pink  cloud  of  happiness  ; for  he 
was  to  go  down  at  once,  with  Booby,  to  the  great 
ancestral  estate  at  Cedar  Avenue,  right  away  in  the 
secretive  shires,  and  he  was  to  work  up  and  write  out 
the  whole  Antiquarian  history  of  the  district,  and  he 
was  to  say  when  he  was  ready,  and  all  the  great 
savants  should  come  to  hear  his  lecture,  and  he  would 
become  great  and  known  once  more,  and  the  cerement 
of  care  drop  from  him  like  a story  that  is  told.  And 
he  and  Booby  had  permanent  rooms  there  and  lived 
“ in  clover,”  as  old  Spender  called  it,  and  he  taught 
Booby  to  read,  and  Booby  taught  him  to  be  happy, 
and  so  the  long  days  of  preparation  moved  in  the 
zenith  of  human  endeavour  to  the  mixed  music  of  the 

babble  of  age,  and  the  prattle  of  a little  child. 

# * * * 

And  in  the  central  lime-light  of  London  Society, 
there  moved  among  others  one  man,  known  to  all, 
feared  in  a sense,  by  nearly  all ; loathed  in  very  sooth 
by  a very  few  ; but  as  a rule,  not  only  tolerated,  but 
also  admired,  feted  and  flattered.  And  his  one 
supreme  endeavour  was — though  clever  enough 
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naturally — to  appear  to  be  encyclopaedic  in  the  univer-* 
sality  of  all  knowledge,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
revelation  or  by  thieving,  and  he  was  a thief,  and  not, 
so  far,  a penitent  one.  He  moved  about  among  men  the 
incarnate  blight  of  Virtue,  but  a false  world  took  him 
at  a false  value,  and  deified  him  by  foreshortening  his 
worst  vices  into  neutral  tints  of  backsliding.  My 
“ Booby  ” took  him  at  his  true  value  as  you  shall  see. 

# * # # 

The  day  came  when  Spender’s  researches  were  com- 
plete, and  Booby  of  the  radiant,  immemorial  eyes  sat 
watching  his  friend  and  favourite  with  that  dog-like 
fidelity  that  usurps  the  serious  side  of  children  for  one 
only  among  many.  And  then  Spender  said  to  Booby, 

“ O Booby,  I shall  be  great  to-morrow ; there  are 
many  things  here,  in  this  written  Lecture  of  mine,  that 
the  world  has  never  dreamed  of — the  Duke  is  brinp-inp- 

o o 

down  a train-full  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  to 
hear  me  and  to  see  what  I have  found  ; all  London 
will  be  here.”  And  Booby,  dressed  now  by  the  Duke’s 
order  in  magnificent  apparel,  and  the  delight  of  the 
soul  and  spirit  of  that  benevolent  old  maiden  who  was 
housekeeper  at  Cedar  Avenue,  glowed  with  pride  to 
think  his  dear  old  Spinnidge  would  at  last  be  known, 
as  he  knew  him,  for  the  kindest  and  sweetest  old 
spirit  that  ever  tenanted  the  frail  but  spirituel  body 
of  mortal  man.  And  that  night,  going  to  bed,  when 
Booby,  in  his  usual  clinical-oratorical  way,  had  prayed 
aloud  for  everyone  (and  all  the  servants  used  to  stand 
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outside  to  hear  him,  for  his  prayers  were  an  absolute 
diary  as  to  versatility)  the  housekeeper,  who  always 
insisted  on  u valeting*  that  angel-boy,”  as  she  put  it, 
was  obliged  to  turn  away  in  a misty-eyed  tear-atmo- 
sphere when  she  heard  Booby  suddenly  address  him- 
self to  his  Maker  like  this.  “ Dere’s  one  ting  I wants 
to  say  and  tank  You  for,  and  dat’s  cos  my  dear  Spin- 
nidge  has  done  all  his  bricks,  and  I knows  You  helped 
him  cos  You  helps  us  all  if  we  is  good,  and  he  is  so 
good,  he  is,”  and  then  the  glowing  glory-child  leapt 
from  his  knees  to  his  feet,  and  sent  his  hugging  arms 
and  twining  body  round  the  pollarded  frame  and  torso 
of  Miss  Lavender  in  one  enormous  embrace,  and  then 
leapt  into  bed,  and  when  old  Spender,  shading  the 
candle  with  his  trembling  hands — went  in  to  kiss  him 
as  was  his  wont — what  should  he  see  in  the  child’s 
wide-open  and  absorbed  vision  but  a revelation  of 
“ something  he  was  being  told,"  for  he  heard  him 
whisper,  “ He  shan’t  steal  it — he  shan’t — and  if  he  do 
I’ll  tell.”  “ Dreaming,”  said  Spender  to  Miss  Lavender 
who  came  to  see,  at  the  last,  that  all  was  well.  And  as 
she  bent  over  him  he  said,  and  she  heard  him  say  it, 
“ My  lord  Duke,  you  will  not  tink,  will  you,  that 
Booby  could  tell  a story.” 

“ Dreaming  indeed,”  Miss  Lavender  replied  to 
Spender’s  distant  speech,  “ You  go  to  bed,  lie’s  excited, 
I’ll  sit  in  the  dark  and  look  after  him.”  And  then  the 
shadows  deepened  and  the  dream’s  dismay  was  blotted 

out. 
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And  Booby,  dressed  in  magnificent  velvet,  with  a 
large  lace  collar,  and  buckle  shoes,  and  wondrous  silk 
stockings,  hand  in  hand  with  old  Spender,  attired  in 
sober  garments  from  which  Booby  had  lovingly  picked 
every  scrap  of  untidiness  (for  Spinnidge  was  untidy  to 
be  sure),  stood  watching  the  special  train  as  the  guests 
came  from  it,  and  the  fine  ladies  and  well-groomed 
gentlemen  could  but  regard  the  welcome  of  that  blend 
of  Purity  and  Age,  whose  central  aureole  was  the 
golden-glory  of  a child,  with  something  akin  to  re- 
verential acknowledgment.  And  many  spoke  to 
Booby,  but  Booby’s  eyes  were  searching  for  one  whom 
he  found  at  last,  and  then  he  dropped  the  hand  of  his 
“ old  darling,”  and  followed  his  quarry.  And  his 
quarry  knew  it  later  on.  And,  by-and-bye,  after 
luncheon,  and  after  a stroll  round  the  magnificent 
grounds  and  gardens,  he  once  more  found  his  old 
friend  and  took  his  hand  again,  looking  strangely  pur- 
poseful and  magnificently  full  of  wrath,  and  led  his 
dear  Spinnidge  to  a central  group  of  people,  and 
then  by  the  touch  of  his  hand  made  the  old  man 
pause. 

And  to  all  came  the  voice,  the  false  voice  of  one  who 
was  gaining  false  fame  by  the  work  of  another,  and, 
as  Spender  listened,  he  heard  his  pet  theories,  his  new 
ideas,  all  being  given  away  to  a wondering  crowd,  and 
he  said  to  Booby,  kneeling  down  and  sobbing  on  the 
child  s neck,  Let  us  go  away,  Booby,  it  is  none  of  it 
new  ; I have  worked  at  it  for  months,  and  this  brilliant 
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young  man  comes  down  from  London  and  knows  it  all 
and  tells  it  all  beforehand.” 

But  Booby  only  said,  “ Wait,  darling,  and  turn  with 
me,”  and  then  Booby,  holding  Spender’s  weary  hand, 
walked  into  the  very  centre  of  the  group  and  held  up 
his  little  hand  and  said — as  a hush  fell  on  them  all — ■ 
“ My  lord  Duke,  you  will  not  tink,  will  you,  that  Booby 
could  tell  a story?  ” 

And  the  Duke  patted  his  head  and  said,  “ A story, 
Booby,  no  indeed,  you  are  our  little  truth-teller 
always.” 

“ Sank  you,  my  lord  Duke,  I wants  to  tell  the  truth 
now — My  dear  Mr.  Spender,  wot  I calls  Spinnidge  for 
love  of  him,  had  written  all  about  the  bricks,  and  put 
his  lecture  paper  in  his  private  room  wot  looks  into  de 
garden  by  big  windows  as  was  open.  Dat  bad  man 
and  thief  over  dere,  where  I points  my  finger,  went 
into  dat  room  and  read  that  lecture  paper,  and  even 
wrote  some  of  it  down  on  de  cuffs  of  his  shirt,  and  now 
comes  here  and  spoils  my  old  darling’s  bricks.  Look 
on  his  shirt-cuff  and  see  if  I speak  de  truth.”  And 
the  golden-haired  accusing  Angel  held  the  tension 
of  the  moment  in  his  supreme  dominion,  and  over  all 
there  fell  the  dead  silence  of  that  expectancy  that 
precedes  action.  Then  the  icy  inflection  of  the  Duke’s 
voice  broke  the  torture  of  the  moment  as  he  asked, 
“ What  have  you  to  say  to  this  accusation  ?”  And 
with  grey-green  face,  the  convicted  one  turned  from 
the  group  and  walked  away  alone,  and  no  man  or 
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woman  spoke  one  word  to  stay  his  steps.  And  the 
child,  taking  from  his  little  inner  breast  pocket,  a 
folded  paper  scroll,  gave  it  to  his  old  friend  and  said, 
“ Now  read  it  to  dem,  darling,  and  let  dem  know  how 
great  and  wise  you  are.” 

And  with  broken  voice  the  old  man  began  to  read, 
gathering  strength  and  assurance  as  he  proceeded, 
and  Booby,  standing  by  like  one  of  the  enraptured 
Seraphim,  knew  that  all,  at  last,  was  well. 


AT  ALDWORTH. 

( October  6,  1892J 

The  day  had  touched  the  limit  of  its  light — 

The  evening  brooded  on  the  distant  hills — 

1 he  haze  was  thrilling  with  the  rising  moon — 

A sense  of  some  unwonted  imminence 
Held  Nature’s  shallow  breathing  in  suspense 
And  all  the  world  was  waiting — as  a child 
May  pause  in  sleep  for  some  dream  melody. 

But  yesterday,  as  often  times  his  wont, 

He  talked  of  death — let  fall  some  prescient  words 
On  all  the  quaint  conceits  men  have  and  hold, 

Of  one  life’s  value  in  the  great  world's  life, 

Of  this  one  miss’d,  where  all  so  soon  forget. 

o 

And  then  I told  him — for  the  time  was  brief, 

And  ever  with  the  lot  of  lowly  men 
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His  interest  was  keen — his  insight  swift — 

Of  something  that  had  happ’d  to  come  my  way, 

A tender  waif  of  circumstance— imbued 
With  that  distinctive  clear  simplicity 
He  knew  so  well  how  best  to  clothe  in  words. 

A villager,  hard  pressed  by  ninety  years, 

Had  passed  away — and  dying,  had  so  pined 
To  see  once  more  his  old  bed-ridden  wife, 

That  we  had  carried  her  with  gentle  hands 
To  where  he  lay — but  sight  was  failing  fast — 

His  shrunken  hand  he  press’d  upon  her  hand, 

And,  in  the  husky  voice  the  dying  have, 

Spake  but  one  message  to  her  there — “ Come  soon. 
“ True  Faith!"  the  Poet  murmured,  and  the  tears 
W ere  in  his  voice,  and  very  near  his  eyes. 

And  all  that  last  sad  day,  till  eventide, 

He  bore  himself  with  patient  dignity, 

No  querulous  word — no  wail  of  discontent — 

No  fail  or  lapse  in  that  sweet  courtesy 

That  ever  marked  his  over  gratitude 

For  each  slight  service  rendered  to  his  need. 

And  once  he  opened  wide  his  glazing  eyes, 
Truth-seeking,  to  be  told  the  simple  truth, 

And  spake  one  word  most  clear,  most  slow,  “ Death  ? 
We  bowed  assenting  head — “ That’s  well.” 

Took  faster  hold  of  Shakespeare  with  one  hand, 
Pillowed  his  senses  in  all  restfulness, 

And,  in  the  faith  he  seldom  put  in  words 
Died  stately,  pure  and  simple — as  he  lived. 
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Handbook  to  the  Elocutionary  Art 

VOICE.  By  HUGH  CAMPBELL,  M.D. 

SPEECH.  By  ROBERT  F.  BREWER,  B.A. 
GESTURE.  By  HENRY  NEVILLE. 

RECITING  AND  RECITATIVE.  By  CLIFFORD  HARRISON. 

RECITATION  with  MUSIC.  By  F.  CORDER,  F.R.A.M. 
RECITATION— MUSIC.  By  STANLEY  HAWLEY,  A.R.A.M. 


Including  a New  and  Extensive  collection  of  Pieces  in  Prose 
and  Verse  ( 'with  copious  examples  set  to  ?nttsic)  adapted 
fur  Recitation , Reading,  and  Dramatic  Recital. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction, 

By  ROBT.  D.  BLACKMAN. 


“This  is  an  elaborate  and  complete 
work  on  the  theory  and  art  of  elocution.” 
— Daily  Chronicle. 

“The  right  book  on  the  elocutionary 
at  t has  at  length  appeared.  In  producing 
the  work  as  many  as  six  writers  have 
been  engaged,— five  of  them  being  experts 
in  the  branch  of  the  subject  of  which  they 
treat.  The  latter  portion  of  the  volume 
is  comprised  of  selections  for  public  reci- 
tation, among  which  are  many  perfectly 
new  pieces,  and  as  good  as  they  are 
new.” — Spectator. 


“This  handbook  should  be  invaluable 
to  all  students  desirous  of  perfecting 
themselves  in  the  difficult  art  of  elocu- 
tion.”— The  Era. 

“Some  of  the  illustrative  diagrams  are 
excellent,  especially  those  that  set  forth 
the  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  re- 
citer.”— Saturday  Review. 

“Must  be  regarded  as  exhaustive  in 
regard  to  the  art  of  elocution.” — Lebds 
Mercury. 


London:  CHARLES  WILLIAM  DEACON  <9r  CO. 
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Large  Crown  8 vo,  2 s. 

The  Pianist’s  Vade-Mecum: 

A New  Manual  for  the  Young  Student. 

By  Professor  J.  J.  HARDEMAN. 

Mr.  Frederick  Corder,  F.R.A.M.,  Curator  of  the  Rova! 


Academy  of  Music,  says  : — 

“ ‘ The  Pianist’s  Vade-Mecum 
music-students." 

'*  ‘ The  Pianist’s  Vade-Mecum  ’ is 
a useful  book  explaining  in  a short 
space  the  rudiments  which  every 
one  who  plays  ought  to  know — 
the  meaning  of  technical  terms  and 
signs,  the  elementary  rules  of  har- 
mony and  so  forth.  A good  many 
young  ladies  who  play  their  set- 
pieces,  quite  ignorant  of  the  keys 
through  which  they  pass,  should 
read  this  book." — Literature. 

" A useful  manual  for  young 
pianoforte  students,  by  Professor  J. 
J.  Hardeman,  who  has  put  into  it 
what  of  musical  grammar  and 
theory  he  has  found,  in  the  actual 
experience  of  teaching,  to  be  ser- 
viceable to  students.’’ — Scotsman. 

“ The  book  is  admirable.” 

Musical  News. 

" Well  written,  and  information 
presented  in  a lucid  fashion.” 

Glasgow  Herald. 


’ should  prove  valuable  to  all 


“ Everything  is  set  forth  in  per- 
fectly simple  and  lucid  manner, 
no  essentials  are  left  out,  and  no 
superfluous  matters  touched  upon. 
A short  and  sensible  ‘ dictionary  ’ 
explaining  the  foreign  terms  used 
in  musical  compositions,  adds 
further  value  to  a capital  hand- 
book for  the  young  pianist.” 

Westminster  Budget. 

‘‘  Should  prove  full  of  interest  and 
instruction  to  everyone  anxious  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  principal 
elements  of  musical  knowledge." 

Dublin  Daily  Express. 

“ An  exceedingly  useful  hand- 
book for  young  students.  The 
author  has  concisely  and  clearly 
explained  all  things  necessary  for 
elementary  and  progressing  pupils, 
to  whom  the  manual  will  prove  a 
great  help.” — Bristol  Times. 

11  Useful  to  students  and  teachers 
alike.”— Outlook. 


London:  CHARLES  WILLIAM  DEACON  & CO 
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